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NEWS OF 


S$ we go to press the danger that Hitler may be able to 

make good his threat that Paris will be occupied by June 
15th is grave. German outposts, not in themselves of great 
importance, were less than twenty miles from the city on the 
12th. But it seems certain that Paris would be fought for 
street by street and house by house, a form of warfare in which 
the advantage is with the defenders unless the assailants decide 
on wholesale destruction by aeroplanes and artillery. There ts 
nothing to suggest that these particular assailants would stop 
at that. But the battle for Paris is still being fought on the 
Marne and Seine, and it is a tribute to the incomparable fighting 
qualities of the French armies that their line, after a retreat 
contested yard by yard for a week, is still unbroken. That may 
in the end be the decisive factor. The capture of Paris would 
be a spectacular triumph for Herr Hitler, but victory only 
comes from the defeat of the opposing armies in the field. If 
the French can only hold on somehow, even if they have to fall 
back far south of Paris, the resources of Britain and the United 
States will still turn the tide. The essential is to rob Hitler of 
a quick victory. What help the Italians will be to him is still 
pioblematic. So far they have taken blows in Libya and Eritrea, 
at Turin and Genoa, and instead of invading France by the 
Riviera road have blown up the bridge by which France might 
have invaded Italy. On their side they have raided Malta. But 
it is rumoured, and is quite possible, that they are relieving 
Germans behind the front in France. 


America in the Scale 

Since the delivery of President Roosevelt’s “dagger in the 
back” speech at Charlottesville, Virginia, on Monday evening 
Opinion in the United States has been changing even more 
rapidly than the article by our American correspondent on a 
later page, written a fortnight ago, suggested. Penetrated at 
last with a recognition of the realities of the situation, America 
may almost be said to be ready for anything, even war if need 
be. War, actually, is not yet an immediate issue, for what 


THE WEEK 


Britain and France need most, and what America can supply 
at once, is munitions. All obstacles to that are being broken 
down. The President could release army and navy planes at 
once on his own authority, but he had to seek the approval of 
Congress for the similar disposal of artillery and small arms. 
That has duly been accorded. On Wednesday it was announced 
that the United States Steel Corporation had acquired from 
the War Department over £9,000,000 worth of munitions and 
ordnance for immediate re-sale “at cost price” to the Allies. 
Aeroplanes are the chief need, and there the fact has to be 
faced that the United States is not yet organised for intensive 
production. But marked acceleration is in progress, and in 
present circumstances the 250 aeroplanes of various types that 
are being despatched this week are an important accession of 
strength. And though American munitions may take some 
time to arrive, the knowledge that they are coming will justify 
us in drawing freely on our own reserves. President Roose- 
velt’s undertaking to extend to the Allies “the material 
resources of this nation,” and the interpretation he is putting on 
that pledge, give us everything we have a right to expect or ask. 


, 


The Withdrawal from Narvik 

Bitterly disappointing as it is that the Allies should relin- 
quish their hold on those northern portions of Norway where 
the Norwegian flag was still flown, the decision to withdraw 
from Narvik was right. In this remote region, which has been 
the scene of gallant naval exploits, it seemed that at last success 
had attended Allied arms in capturing the town and most of the 
railway which runs up to the Swedish iron-ore district. Con- 
tinuous effort would have enabled our forces to subdue what 
remained of the German army there and to hold it against 
attacks from the south, bu* only at heavy cost in men, supplies 
and transports. The time has come when every man that can be 
spared, every gun, and every aeroplane must be thrown into the 
battlefield in France. Earlier, timely effort in Norway when 
a considerable Norwegian army was in being would have been 
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worthwhile, diverting German forces from France. But no 
effort that could be made there now could be justified in view 
of the supreme need for greater strength in the main battle- 
field. The port and railway at Narvik have been made unusable 
and if in the future German ships are sent there for iron-ore 
they will no longer enjoy the shelter of neutral waters. 


The Position of Turkey 

Italy’s declaration of war against the Allies creates the situa- 
tion which requires Turkey to come to their support. It may 
well be that in the last fortnight the Italian Government has 
been trying to provoke the Allies into aggressive action, so that 
the Anglo-Franco-Turkish agreement would not operate. But 
Italy’s flagrant intervention leaves no such choice open to 
Turkey under the terms of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance. 
It is laid down in the Treaty of Angora that in the event of an 
act of aggression by a European Power involving France and 
Britain in a war in the Mediterranean area, Turkey will colla- 
borate effectively with them and lend all aid and assistance in 
its power. Italy is the aggressor. The aggression—its first 
manifestation was the air-raids on Malta—has occurred 
in the Mediterranean area. The situation envisaged in the 
Treaty has clearly arisen. Turkey under the present régime 
has been so steadfast a champion of treaty obligations, and has 
so consistently based her Balkan policy on the principle of 
common trust, that even Italy can hardly expect her to remain 
neutral. None the less, the Italian Government may hope that 
if it refrains from attacking a Balkan State the Turkish Army 
will not be brought into action. But in this war it is doubtful 
if partial participation is a possibility, and in the long run it 
cannot make much difference whether Turkey declares war on 
Italy or merely that “a state of war” exists. Further consulta- 
tion with the Allies may be expected immediately. Egypt has 
already lined up with them unreservedly. 


First Blows at Italy 

Italy’s aggression against the Allies has extended the war to 
Africa, and it was on African soil that the first blows 
against her Air Force have been dealt by R.A.F. bombers of 
the Middle East Command. These were struck with splendid 
punctuality and within a few hours of the hour appointed for 
the opening of hostilities. The Italian aerodromes both in 
Libya and East Africa seem to have been taken by surprise so 
effectively that concentrations of aircraft were destroyed on the 
ground and petrol depots and bomb dumps set on fire, and 
substantial damage was done a day later at the important 
Libyan port of Tobruk. By the swiftness of their action the 
R.A.F. have done such despite to the principal Italian air 
bases that Italy’s air striking power in the Middle East is 
already crippled. General Smuts’s promise that South Africa 
would help to defend the Empire in his own Continent has 
been promptly fulfilled by the action of aircraft of the South 
African Air Force, who have bombed military objectives on the 
Kenya-Abyssinia frontier. In these engagements British forces 
have been released which have hitherto been inactive and are 
quite distinct from our forces in the West. Their use in no 
way weakens operations on the French front. Aircraft have 
also been spared to give the Italians themselves a taste of the 
war they have invited. On the first day of war military objec- 
tives were bombed in Northern Italy. Mussolini’s intervention 
in the war brings into operation against him far-flung military 
resources which have tll now been immobilised. 


Fifth-Column Italians 

The task of rounding up potential enemy agents becomes 
an ever larger and more complicated one, and experience in 
other countries has shown that it must be performed with 
thoroughness. Last week the police were busy in looking after 
prominent members of the British Union of Fascists, as well 
as suspicious foreigners who had come over in the general 
exodus from Holland and Belgium. This week the presence 
of thousands of Italians in our midst has given the police a 
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new problem. London and other cities have a considerable 
Italian population, consisting of people who have made them. 
selves at home in Britain and have little sympathy with Fascism 
They have no quarrel with us, nor we with them. Yet amongst 
them undoubtedly are agents of the Fascist régime and possible 
Fifth Columnists. This is not the time for taking risks jp 
mistaken generosity. The police have the duty of interview. 
ing all aliens of Italian origin, and already many who have had 
close associations with Italy or belong to Fascist organisations 
have been interned. But the task of the police in this country 
is an easy one compared with that of the police in Cairo, where 
it has been thought necessary to round up all Italians and close 
Italian-controlled businesses. The towns of northern Egypt 
include an immense cosmopolitan population of mixed origin 
and doubtful sympathies, and there will be many opportunities 
for Fifth Column activities unless the Egyptian authorities 
unsparingly nip them in the bud. 


North Sea Losses 


At the time of going to press the mystery concerning the 
presumed loss of the aircraft-carrier ‘Glorious,’ the destroyers 
‘Ardent’ and ‘ Acasta,’ the tanker ‘Oil Pioneer’ and the 
*“Orama’ (an empty transport) has not been cleared up. It is 
assumed that these vessels were operating in connexion with the 
withdrawal from Narvik, but up to the present the Admiralty 
has been unable to give information about their fate. On the 
other hand, an enemy communiqué claims that the German 
battleships ‘ Gneisenau ’ and ‘ Scharnhorst’ were involved and 
adds that several hundred prisoners were taken. The mention of 
the two German capital ships opens other questions. Immedi- 
ately after the German invasion of Norway a Norwegian official 
communiqué reported that ‘Gneisenau’ had been sunk by 
coastal batteries in Oslo Fjord. On April gth ‘ Scharnhorst’ 
was severely damaged in an engagement with ‘ Renown.’ It 
is improbable that *‘ Scharnhorst” has been so quickly repaired 
or that the Norwegians were mistakcn when they identified 
*“Gneisenau.’ In view of the German practice of mingling 
fact and fiction in official communiqués it is more than probable 
that the vessels recently engaged were not ‘ Scharnhorst’ and 
*Gneisenau,’ but the two cruisers which the R.A.F. discovered 
and hit in Trondheim harbour on Tuesday iast. 


No Immunity for the Navy 

Whatever the German vessels concerned may have been, the 
fact has to be faced that a naval detachment in the North Sea 
encountered a superior force of Germans and must be presumed, 
in the absence of news, to have been Cc.iroyed. Criticism is 
out of place till we know more of the facts, though some ques- 
tions must be asked. Was the enemy’s naval intelligence on 
this occasion better than ours, in that he knew the whereabouts 
of our force and we did not know of his? How came it that 
in the course of the Narvik operations there was no more power- 
ful British force within call capable of dealing with any naval 
units that the Germans could concentrate in those waters? To 
these questions, which the public will inevitably put, there may 
be a sufficient answer, and the Government may be counted 
on to give information as soon as it knows more itself. But 
whatever it may be it is essential to remember that amphibious 
warfare cannot be conducted without losses. In all the opera- 
tions round Norway it is certain that the German naval losses 
have been far heavier than ours, and it would be folly to 
imagine that in the ceaseless war which is being waged at sea 
our Navy can be immune. There is a tendency in some circles 
to regard the Fleet as a possession so sacred that any loss it 
incurs is a major disaster. That is a very dangerous view to en- 
courage. The Navy exists not primarily to defend itself but 
to defend the country. At any moment a situation may aris¢ 
when the very existence of Great Britain is at stake, and the 
Navy may be called upon to take risks and suffer great losses 
in saving the country from greater disaster. It would be an 
error indeed if the Fleet were instructed to be so careful of its 
ships that it jeopardised the security of the country. There is 
no possibility by which the Navy can play its full part in taking 
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ihe initiative in striking the enemy and at the same time be free 
fom losses. It is better to face the loss than to sacrifice the 
initiative. 
The Lesser Allies and the War 
The countries which have been conquered and occupied by 
he enemy must not be regarded as incapable of making any 
ther contribution to the Allied war effort. Czech and 
Polish forces have been organised, and Polish war vessels took 
art in naval operations round Norway. Some detachments of 
ie Norwegian army were brought to this country from Narvik, 
ind both Norway and Holland have been able to put naval units 
yt the disposal of the Allies, as well as their large mercantile 
marines ; and the Dutch overseas Empire remains intact. But 
a the occupied countries it is Belgium which is able to make 
the largest contribution of personnel to the Allied fighting ser- 
ices. It is reported from Paris that a complete Belgian division 
is already organised for despatch to the front, and that it will 
be possible to create a new Belgian army of at least 200,000 men 
fom refugees of military age, and this without reckoning the 
force which reached France before King Leopold’s surrender, 
ind those who held on in Flanders and were rescued from 
Dunkirk. Belgium had no navy, but her merchant shipping 
aved for the Allies comes to more than 1§0,000 tons. These 
wtal resources accruing to the Allies from Germany’s victims 
we by no means negligible, but it is melancholy to reflect how 
seat a combined strength these countries would have had if 
they had joined in simultaneously instead of waiting to be 
devoured one by one. 
The Fall in Unemployment 
The number of unemployed persons on the registers on May 
roth fell by nearly 92,000 to a total of 880,822, of whom 
570,712 were men. The formation of Mr. Churchill’s Govern- 
ment was at once followed by an energetic drive to speed up 
war production, but on the date when the count was taken this 
had not had time to produce big results in employment figures. 
Decrease in unemployment today depends mainly on two 
factors. First, on the number of men absorbed into the fight- 
ing forces, this being limited by the amount of equipment 
which can be turned out from the factories. Secondly, on the 
number of men absorbed into war-production industry, and this 
depends on the energy of the supply departments in organising 
and adapting peace industries for war work. Increased pro- 
duction for export and diminished production for the home 
market tend to cancel each other out. The registers show that 
there is still a reserve of labour waiting to be called into the 


national service, but not so large as the figures suggest. A 
country cannot endure large-scale unemployment for twenty 
years without finding at the end that there is a hard core of men 
who have ceased to be fit for work. But amongst women there 
isa larger reserve than the figures show among those who have 
never been in recognised employment but are perfectly capable 
of taking on many jobs usually held by men. 


National Work or the Army ? 

Experience has revealed the necessity of making many 
changes in the Schedule of Reserved Occupations and the ages 
at which men are to be reserved. The alterations that have now 
been made are designed not merely to prevent workers from 
sheltering from military service but to get men into the 
essential jobs. The most essential civilian jobs are in munitions 
industries, agriculture and mining ; and one reason for raising 
the reserved age for carpenters and metal-workers from 25 to 30 
is thar it will take some of the former into the aircraft industry 
and some of the latter into munitions works. Again, if many 
of the surface mineworkers are drawn into mining undergyound 
their ‘obs on the surface may be taken by unemployed men 


whom long idleness has made unfit for harder work. Among 
“black-coated ” workers it is found that there are many whose 
reservation is quite unjustifiable. The Government is right in 
refusing to release for military service trained Civil Servants 
upon whose knowledge of administration so much depends. But 
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it is equally right in raising from 25 to 30 the age of reservation 
for temporary Civil Servants and local authority employees. 
Most of the able young men who have joined as temporary 
Civil Servants have done so with a view to being of use, and 
would not wish their zeal to be mistaken for desire to evade 
military service. The case for exempting them would only arise 
if there were a shortage of men and women suitable for the tem- 
porary Civil Service comparable to the shortage of men fitted 
for agricultural work. That point has not been reached, nor 
will it be till qualified women have been absorbed in larger 
numbers. 


The Art of Lying 

In the British attitude to Germany in this war is discernible 
a laudable desire not to over-state the case against the enemy, 
and not to let war deprive us of a sense of proportion. This 
open-mindedness is a sign of mental health as long as it does 
not make us fall a prey to Nazi propaganda. The character of 
that propaganda has been subtly analysed by Mr. W. A. Sinclair 
in the series of broadcast talks republished in The Voice of the 
Nazi (Collins, 6d.), where he points out that the purpose of Herr 
Hitler is not to tell people anything, but to make them do some- 
thing. “The mass of our nation, that great stupid flock of 
easily driven sheep,” said Hitler in Mein Kampf, “ believe and 
obey because they are too stupid to understand.” The first 
successes of the Nazis were won in propaganda. They persuaded 
the German public to hate, first the Communists, then the Jews, 
and in the same way later they concentrated hatred on the 
Czechs or the Poles or whomever they planned next to attack. 
They studied the art of skilful lying, and adjusted their lies to 
the temperament of the people they were seeking to deceive. 
Thus in a broadcast to Germans they explain that “ Hitler has 
not changed,” but in a simultaneous broadcast to the French 
they say, “ You must see that policy towards France has 
changed.” German propaganda is not a statement of the German 
point of view (which we wish to understand), but a deliberate 
mingling of truth and lies intended to influence our minds. “A 
definite factor in getting a lie believed is the size of the lie,” 
said Hitler in the text-book. But quality counts as well as size. 
In Dr. Goebbels’ department scientific study determines the use 
of the appropriate lie. 


Cuts for Consumers 


A further sign of the Government’s determination to switch 
over the country’s manufacturing power to war production 
was given in the Order restricting supplies of goods from manu- 
facturers and wholesalers to retailers. Supplies of hosiery, 
pottery, glass-ware, cutlery and many other goods will be cut 
by one third, and after September retailers of cotton piece- 
goods will only be able to get one quarter of the pre-war supply. 
This means that everyone must reduce his purchases of most 
of the articles in everyday use, and to that extent release 
industry and labour for the production of things essential to 
the conduct of war. The House of Commons welcomed the 
Order as a sign that the Government meant business, and the 
ordinary consumer will not be in the least inclined to grumble 
at small deprivations which facilitate supplies to the fighting 
services. Another Order issued simultaneously forbids the 
supply of some types of new machinery except under licence. 
The machinery is needed for war industry, and the skilled 
workers employed on it must be diverted to Government work. 
The things that are urgently needed now are guns, acroplanes, 
tanks, shells, clothing and other equipment for the troops. If 
the troops are to have enough of these, and quickly, the rest of 
the community must forgo its claim on things which once it 
thought essential. Many persons already regarded these sacri- 
fices as inevitable owing to the necessity of paying taxes or the 
intention of buying Savings Certificates. 
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T is not worth while wasting space over the application 
of epithets to Italy. Mr. Mackenzie King has called 
her a carrion-crow. Several American papers prefer vul- 
ture. But by general consent jackal is establishing itself as 
the appropriate word. It obviously has its fitness. The 
jackal is a contemptible and furtive vulpine hanging on 
more powerful animals’ heels to appropriate any pickings 
left over from the others’ prey. Mr. Attlee and others have 
been quite right to content themselves with jackal. The only 
objection to the term is that it pays, by implication, too 
much honour to the jackal’s principle. That principle it 
has aped and is aping in every possible respect and sphere. 
It has declared war on Britain in flat violation of the agree- 
ment of 1938, in which it undertook to talk over any 
difference between the two countries amicably. It has put 
forward semi-officially far-reaching claims in the Mediter- 
ranean basin, though in that agreement it expressly declared 
itself satisfied with the status quo there. The only official 
reason adduced for war was that it had been so agreed with 
Herr Hitler, in other words, that it was Hitler’s orders. 
Now Italian communiqués are being issued marked by the 
same mendacity as characterises the German, Italian mer- 
chant ships are being scuttled on the best German models, 
and if Italian submarines can find any ships to sink we 
may expect to see all law and humanity defied on approved 
German lines. Italy, as she has revealed herself under 
Signor Mussolini’s leadership in the past nine months, is a 
country which it is a satisfaction to be able to treat at last 
as an open foe, exposed, as such, to the kind of rejoinder 
her hostile non-belligerence has merited throughout. 

The role Italy has played explains intelligibly enough the 
paradox of the reception her declaration of war has had in 
Britain and France. To say that it was positively welcomed 
would be going too far—a sense of stern realities precludes 
that—but the effect on the morale of both countries has 
been tonic. In the very magnitude of the unalleviated evil 
that German represents there is something in its way im- 
pressive. About Italy there is nothing but the despicable. 
She has waited till the moment of France’s utter extremity 
—France, to which, with Britain, she so largely owed her 
existence as a united nation—to deliver what she hopes 
may be a death-stroke, entitling her, subject to Hitler's con- 
temptuous assent, to some minor share in the victor’s loot. 
Logically what we should welcome most, because we need 
it most, would be some effective blow against Germany. 
Actually we should at this moment derive greater emotional 
satisfaction from some disaster to Italian arms. It is in- 
structive and significant to note that in America, still 
relatively detached, the same temper regarding Italy, and 
the same unconcealed desire to see the jackal’s gamble fail, 
is prevalent. 

But emotion is a poor determinant either of judgement or 
of action. We must not judge the Italian people by the 
leader to whose ascendency it has submitted for eighteen 
years ; and we must not base our estimate of Italy as a 
belligerent on what we wish to think. This is not a war 
desired by the Italian people. It is believed to be a war not 
desired by the King or the Prince of Piedmont. It is a 
war against which the Pope, himself an Italian of the first 
eminence, has nobly, earnestly and untiringly striven. But 
it is a war which the King has formally blessed, and which 
the people has accepted. A day may come, and it may not 
be far distant, when that people will repudiate a leader who 
has plunged it in a gamble which can end only in utter 
disaster for all Italians. But till that happens there is no 
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distinction between party, king and people. Italy has chosen 
totalitarianism, and till she revolts against that Cevastating 
creed the war is not merely against Fascism, but against an 
Italy tolerant of Fascist domination. That is her choice. 
not ours. And Italy as a belligerent is not to be despised, 
There has been too much tendency in sonie quarters here 
to belittle the support she can give to Hitler and the corre. 
sponding difficulties she can create for the Allies. There 
is, it is true, no adequate basis yet for a sound assessment. 
On her record in the last war her belligerence need no; 
cause us grave concern, but we do not yet knov 
the elaborate discipline of Fascism has changed the Italian 
of today into something different from his father as a figh- 
ing factor. Italian exploits in the Abyssinian and Spanish 
wars do not much suggest that, but the possibility exists, 
and we should not be wise to dismiss it out of hand. Time 
will soon supply criteria. 

Measuring lItaly’s intervention against its 
quences, we have no reason to be dismayed Apart from 
the important fact that it secures us the active support of 
Turkey and Egypt by virtue of existing treaties which wil] 
certainly be honoured, the effect on an American opinion 
already aroused to profound alarm by the advancing menace 
of a brutalising totalitarianism has been decisive. To wha 
lengths the United States will go, and at what pace, is for 
her and her alone to determine, but President Roosevelt's 
speech on Monday and the reception given to it by nine 
Americans out of ten makes one thing at least clear, that 
the Allies have only—as Mr. Wendell Wilkie, one of the 
possible Republican candidates for the Presidency, sug- 
gested—te make their wants known for America to strain 
every effort to supply them. Public opinion is moving at 
a remarkable and increasing speed. Isolationism is dis- 
credited and almost dead. Aeroplanes are being scheduled 
out of army and navy service, sold to munitions-firms, re- 
sold immediately to the Allies and despatched across the 
Atlantic as quickly as shipping or, in the case of bombers, 
their own wings can carry them. The authorisation of 
Congress has been sought and given for the similar sale of 
rifles, artillery and ammunition, and there is talk of the 
disposal of a number of destroyers, which, though neither 
modern nor heavily armed, would be particularly valuable 
in the anti-submarine warfare which may soon become 
more intense both in the Mediterranean and in northern 
waters. The United States, in the words of her own 
spokesmen, has passed from neutrality to what it pleased 
the Italians to call non-belligerence. And Italy herself has 
shown what the next step to that may be. Meanwhile. the 
fact that President Roosevelt has banned all American ships 
from the Mediterranean removes any danger of friction 
with his country over contraband and helps considerably 
to make the blockade of Italy complete. 

But will America’s help, will every effort our factories 
and workshops may exert to equip the men from Dunkirk 
and thousands of others like them, be in time? The 
magnificence of France silences even the tribute of admuira- 
tion. Where words are so patently unequal to the need 
it is better to stand mute. Never in France’s history have 
the resolution and sacrifice of her soldiers been greater ; 
never has she shown herself more splendid. Out-numbered, 
out-gunned, out-tanked, gravely inferior, even with the 
powerful support of the R.A.F., in the air, her armies have 
yielded ground but never broken since the sweep from 
Belgium into France began. They stand unbroken today 
on the historic Marne before their half-deserted capital. 
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gritish reinforcements are joining them, and the flow both 
of men and of material will continue and expand. But 
ime is of the essence. It is clear now that Hitler is making 
his supreme throw, and Italy may be manning part of the 
siegfried Line to release support for him. Can France 
hold still on the line where the tide was turned in 1914? 
(an she save the capital, which, though its strategic import- 
ance may not be decisive, stands so essentially for France 
in the mind of every Frenchman? We may still believe 
she can. But even if Paris fell, only a small part of the 


F there is tragedy, there may equally be hope in the precision 
with which 1940 is repeating 1914 in France. It is true, no 
doubt, that hopes enough have been frustrated already. The 
Maginot Line and its extension were to be barriers that no 
Germans could surmount. And they never might have sur- 
red them but for the appeals from Holland and Belgium 
» defection of King Leopold. But now the French are 

the Marne, and what has been a turning-point once may 





back t 


be the same again, though a stand there could not protect Paris 


Ue 


as it did when Galliéni brought his army out from the capital 
in taxis and von Kluck rashly wheeled across the British front. 
The aeroplane makes all the difference to that. It is curious 


that with all the differences between warfare in 1914 and war- 
fare today it has taken the Germans the same time, almost to 
a day, to reach the Marne now as then. In 1914 the Kaiser 
invaded Belgium on August 4th, his armies reached the Marne 


on September 3rd—3o0 days. In 1940 Belgium was invaded 
on May roth, the French withdrew behind the Marne con 
June rr1th—32 days. But the Germans had not then, or ever 


in that war, the Channel ports. 
* * * * 


If Sir Stafford Cripps’ aeroplane trips round Balkan capitals 
on his way to Moscow have anything of the desired effect, there 
and at his ultimate destination, we may decide to amend an 
ancient epigram, to read “ Unus homo nobis volitando restitutt 


But it is not in Sir Stafford’s power to command success, 


rem.” 


however much he may deserve it. The Russian Government 
will go its own way, and what that way will be defies prediction. 
At one and the same moment we read of tension between Russia 


and Italy, the return of the Russian Ambassador in Rome and 
[tilian Ambassador in Moscow to their respective posts, and 


tha 
it 2 


of the efforts of Turkey to effect a rapprochement between 
Russia and the Allies. That Sir Stafford Cripps will be a 
skilful negotiator no one who has followed his career as 
an adveecate can doubt, and if the Russians are in- 


clined to ask how completely representative of the present 


ritish Government he can be held to be, he can, if he 
chooses, make the decisive answer that he did more than 
any other man to bring that Government into being, 
for it was his now historic letter—anonymous, but never 


repudiated nor capable of repudiation—in the Daily Mail which 
first convinced the country that an all-party Government was 
both possible and desirable. One solid fact, at any rate, is in 
the new envoy’s favour, that Russia has nothing to apprehend 
from a victorious France or Britain and a great deal to appre- 
hend from a victorious Germany. 


* * * * 

Soho, I suppose, has its own basis of appraisal. There were 
no doubt good reasons, or at any rate reasons of some kind, why 
certain Italian cafés should have had their windows broken the 
day Mussolini went to war, while others, obviously just as Italian, 
remained immune. Soho the day after was interesting. The 
streets were unusually full, mainly with idlers watching broken 


glass being replaced or—a still more intense activity—Italian 
names being painted out. So you get “ Restaurant,” with 
just a trace remaining of the title that showed its nationality. 
Elsehere the obliteration was more wholesale, no sign of any 














name being left at all. By an odd appearance of incongruity 
“Spaghetti Restaurant” lays claim in emphatic lettering to 
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soil of France would be in the invaders’ hands, and France, 
we can be confident, would fight on still. With Britain, and 
the support that America, belligerent or non-belligerent, 
will supply, she can wear Hitler down as a France emerging 
resilient from desperate peril wore down Greater Germans 
twenty-two years ago. Our very deficiencies show how 
completely the situation will be transformed when they are 
corrected and the vast machine of war-production is run- 
ning to its full capacity. No expansion like that is possible 
for Hitler and his jackal. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


“ British ownership,” and so, rather oddly, does another estab- 
lishment which at the same time is somehow “ Iranian: French 
Protection.” If Soho goes, or ceases to be Soho, for the period 
of the war we shall lose a lot. But we do lose a lot in war. And 
there are several scores of novels, Miss Radclyffe Hall’s Adam’s 
Breed, for example, to keep the atmosphere familiar. 

* * * * 

The brilliant attack by R.A.F. squadrons in Egypt on Italian 
aerodromes in Libya and Eritrea deserves attention for more 
reasons than one. Soon after the war opened an airman friend 
told me that in his view the right man for the post of Chief of 
the Air Staff, whenever it fell vacant, was Sir Arthur Long- 
more, who possessed the qualities of imagination and initiative 
in a unique degree. Sir Arthur was sent instead to the Middle 
East. The swift attack on Libya seems to suggest that heat and 
sand have done little to take the edge off the imagination and 
initiative. His future activities may be worth watching. There 
are other theatres where his particular qualities could find scope. 

. * 7 * 

The lapse of time makes a distressing mess of considered 
judgements in these days. I received this week the latest—I 
assume it to be the latest—of the European Letters issued by 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergi in connexion with his organisation 
Pan-Europa, dated May tst. Its theme, argued with force and 
spirit, is the naval battle fought by the British Fleet in the Katte- 
gat in April. “ It is quite possible ” (Count Coudenhove-Kalergi 
does not hesitate to affirm), “that we shall some day rank it 
with the five great naval victories that decided the fate of 
Europe since classical days: Salamis, Actium, Lepanto, the 
destruction of the Armada and Trafalgar.” The reasons for 
such a verdict are set forth in detail. I have not the space to 
specify them—or the heart. 

* * * * 

Just outside my flat an elderly person stood talking, and an 
elderly dog sat patiently by her on the pavement. I caught 
one sentence as I passed, and it touched me strangely. “ He’s 
getting old. Of course, he’s all I’ve got really.” That was on 
Tuesday evening. On Wednesday, at almost the same time, I 
heard in the nine o'clock news the announcement that every 
dog in Germany not needed for war purposes was to be 
slaughtered. The Tuesday incident gave me some measure of 
what the Wednesday statement meant. 

* * * * 

The tales of the detection of German submarines in the present 
war are many and strange, but (as has just been pointed out to 
me) one told in this column a month ago carried strangeness 
well beyond credibility. It was stated that “a Norwegian 
saw a submarine steaming up the coast.” I ask leave to amend 
that. The submarine was ambling, idling, mooning, cruising— 
anything you like except steaming. That word is finally and 
irrevocably withdrawn. 

* * * * 

This seems a suitable moment to recall—though I think I 
must have mentioned it here some time or other—a statement 
which General von Blomberg, the former German War 
Minister, made to a friend of mine a few years ago. “One 
thing,” he said, “is certain. 
in the next war is going to lose it.” 
but its authorship gives it pertinence. 


Whoever has Italy for an ally 
It may have been a slander, 
JANUS. 
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By STRATEGICUS 


HE last week has been so full of tremendous fighting that 

one has come to live from hour to hour; and when it 
seemed that the strain had become almost unbearable Italy 
suddenly declared war. It is a little puzzling that Signor 
Mussolini should have troubled to make such a declaration 
when he was embarking upon so treacherous a gamble. All 
that he has left in doubt is the proportion of cynicism to mere 
treachery in his action ; for it is very difficult to gather whether 
he is hastening to assist a victor or attempting to assure a 
victory. If we knew this, we should be nearer to a correct 
appreciation of a struggle that has now reached the titanic. 
Yet it seems a little more reasonable to conclude that the latter 
is the true interpretation. The victor, particularly such a victor 
as Hitler, does not call in his allies to share the spoils ; but a 
fighter who has used all his strength and is tiring may summon 
help. There can be no doubt that Hitler has been colouring 
his communiqués to give an extravagant impression. The 
words “rout” and “ pursuit” do not apply to these battles ; 
but they have been used, and it is no sign of strength. 

Yet the position in France has for days been so grave that 
it seemed impossible it should worsen ; but it is unwise to 
ignore the fact that it has become one of increasing gravity. 
Stated in this blunt way the summary suggests its own 
corrective, since it means that the battle continues to be fiercely 
contested ; and while we can say that, we know things are 
not desperate. What tends to disturb the imagination and 
cloud the judgement is the appearance of famous and familiar 
names in the communiqués. The crossings of the Seine are 
being violently resisted. The attempts to outflank Rheims, 
so recently restored after the fearful wounds of the Great 
War, are continuing as I write, and the French are fighting 
south of the Marne. But in the last resort places, even of 
great sentimental and economic importance, matter little. While 
the troops are continuing an organised resistance a decision is 
yet to seek ; and it will not have escaped notice that in the 
Aisne-Meuse sector, which is the most vital for the maintenance 
of such resistance, the attacks are still being held. It is, in 
fact, the most remarkable feature of a week which has seen 
Germany fling a hundred divisions against the Allies that the 
resistance has been as skilful as it has been resciute. The 
early successes achieved by the Germans were mainly due to a 
failure to react with sufficient vigour to tactics which the troops 
evidently did not expect. But they were not new. The heavier 
tanks were an obvious development. They could and can be 
checked by various devices which are familiar to soldiers. 

The fact seems to be that Hitler is making a direct and 
massive attack on the morale of his opponents ; and the first 
results showed that his insight was correct. But the last week 
has seen the French living up to their reputation for rapid 
recovery ; and once self-possession has been regained the old 
tactical skill has reasserted itself. General Weygand has, in a 
respite that was far too short, effected something like a revolu- 
tion. He has destroyed hundreds of tanks where he could ; 
and where there has been any failure to do so he has seen to 
it that they are restricted to the role of cavalry. The infantry 
have been prevented from following ; and, though the round- 
ing up of the raiders still presents some difficulty, they repre- 
sent no vital menace. It is also significant that the troops are 
finding a means of dealing with low-flying aeroplanes. This, 
also, is not difficult when the troops keep their heads. 

The gravity of the present position is not merely that the 
Allies are fighting continuously against heavy odds in men and 
material. It is that the same men are meeting fresh forces all 
the time. Hitler is flinging in every ounce of his strength ; and, 
while this is correct military practice, it is difficult to guess 
whether he is doing it from supreme confidence, callousness to 
losses, or complete lack of imagination. There i; something of 
the last in the two first ; but the effect is not speculative: it is 
terribly practical. There are stories of men firing and killing 
until their guns grow too hot to hold. It is a sort of inferno 


that is being enacted in France ; and the crucial question jg 
how long can the Germans continue to force the pace, and hoy 
long the Allies bear it. In this critical juncture it is « NCOuraging 
to learn that we have made some changes. Few will be found jp 
criticise the decision to cut our losses in Norway. It is bitter 
to abandon a prize of some real value which, after much toil 
and expense, we have gained ; but we cannot afford the luxypy 
at present. 

Another change may be of more decisive importance. We 
have sent a greater proportion of our planes to France. Poverty 


cannot economise ; and we have to realise that though the 

. . ° . + td 
bombing of German bases is more economical, we cannot think 
of the long run at the moment. We have to think of the immj. 


nent calls from the front. It is one of the advantages of ap 
independent control of the Air Force that it can in a crisis aet 
massively on the point immediately threatened. When we have 
secured a complete superiority over the Germans in the air, we 
can proceed to destroy their war-potential at its sources. Fo, 
the moment it is necessary to counteract its effects in action, 
Similarly, it is good to hear that we are sending immediate 
reinforcements of infantry to France. As Maurois said, ap 
imperfectly equipped division now is worth ten perfectly-fitted- 
out divisions later on. 

How does Italy fit into this picture? Italian intervention 
has been so long expected that it is apt to be discounted ; and, 
of course, there are a number of vulnerable points which she 
could hardly afford not to defend. Abyssinia, Libya. Albania 
and the Dodecanese all require attention. All but Albania will 
be decided by sea-power ; and if Italy is to make an attempt 
to defend the others, she will find herself either committed w 
an immediate challenge to the Allied navies or weakened by 
such dispersion that she will not find it easy to sustain attack. 
She is well found in submarines ; but the pretty exercises with 
which she has entertained the innocent give one no idea of her 
essential training; and this applies to her whole navy. 
Materially it is strong ; but whether it has the root of the matter 
in it only action can show. At least she is inordinately proud 
of it. While not taking all the claims au pied de la lettre, we 
shall be wise not to underrate it. 

Its value is of prime importance, since whether Italy 
attempts to defend her possessions or tries to capture Cyprus, 
Malta or Corsica, the operations involved will demand fleet 
action. Indeed, the chances would seem to be that she will not 
be able to gratify her desire for the possession of these places or 
to defend her Empire. Germany in the Great War had the 
unpleasant experience of seeing one after another of her overseas 
possessions fall into Allied hands, and some of Italy’s holdings 
would appeal to more than one claimant. Her Air Force is alsoa 
matter of some doubt. It is numerous, but the machines are said 
to be older than the French and still more so than the British. 
Her pilots are, of course, among the most daring in the world; 
but a good pilot in a slow and unhandy machine is no better 
than a bad pilot. We owe a tremendous debt to the designers 
and makers of the British machines, and, paradoxically, io the 
fact that we started building so late. The ideal Air Force would 
be built in a month ; for then it would be superior to all rivals. 
We stand to reap some advantages from the great impulse that 
is at present being given to our aeroplane building. 

The Italian Army is naturally a greater object of interest at 
this moment than either the Navy or the Air Force, though the 
last is inevitably involved in its effectiveness. It is supposed to 
be about 70 divisions strong ; but Mussolini can raise a greater 
force than that. It is held to be well equipped, though my own 
impression of its quality is not high. It is true that the British 
soldier does not look terrifying; few soldiers do. But the 
Italians look mild and soft; and they were not very highly 
regarded in Spain. They have not, in fact, a high reputation; 
and though this derives largely from the last war, it clearly has 
some basis in fact. They represent, however, a considerable force, 
and the question is where it is to be used. It is looking to the 
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giviera, but a hearty reception has been prepared for it there, 
od also in the Alps. It would probably, however, not be used 
sone, and acting with German divisions it might be formidable. 

Time alone will show where the new enemy will attack ; but 
mable to conclude that the troops will co-operate 
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and how § mitt the Germans when to the German staff the moment 
Ouraging sms ripe to give the maximum effect in this bid for a deci- 
found jo son. Air ttacks on Malta are merely a gesture. The British 
is bitte, f aids on Lioya and Eritrea are of much greater importance, since 
uch toi ff dey caught the Italian machines on the ground. The advances 
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effort is to be directed mainly in the African theatre. It seems 
an unconsidered strategy, since the Allied resources in this 
direction must be greatly superior to those of Italy, and any- 
thing which would bring them into play would assist in turning 
to productive action an accumulation which is at present idle. 
We have not seen where the main effort is to be directed. But 
it has been reported that von Reichenau is on the southern 
sector of the French front. He was last in charge of the Belgian 
theatre. If he is to take charge of a new battle front we may 
conclude that the Italo-German blow will be designed to round 
off the decision. 


e luxypy wards Jibuti may perhaps be an indication that the Italian 
. We 
Overty 
— ITALY, JUNE rorH 
Pee By PROFESSOR G. TREVELYAN, O.M. 
e Immi- 
S of an O some of us older men this is the bitterest day we have take over the Government, and did so by the march to Rome in 
Sis act yet known in all our lives. Victorians born and bred, 1922, with the connivance of the Crown and the people. 
ve have § few of us believed the poet at our time who had said— Whether eitSer people or Crown knew what they were letting 
air, we § “High heaven and earth ail from the prime foundation ” ; themselves in for may perhaps be doubted. Mussolini indeed 
or ff or could one agree with Gibbon that history was the chronicle has earned and won much gratitude for public works and social 
action, J of the errors, crimes and misfortunes of mankind. Today we services. But he has also suppressed every vestige of liberty 
nediate J we much nearer to such a way of thinking. with an efficiency far surpassing that of Bourbons and Austrians 
aid, an | Why today more than last September? Because Germany, of old ; and he has been teaching the Italians to prepare to 
~hitted- J iminal as was her conduct, was only following out to its establish a Mediterranean and North African hegemony by 
extreme limit the tradition and ethos of her previous history. force of arms. The motto “ Work, obey, fight,” painted up 
ention J Today Italy has reversed hers. The Italians we have known large on the walls of the towns and villages of Italy, gives the 
; and, § and loved were a kindly, sympathetic folk, too easy-going essence of the new doctrine ; it was exactly the opposite of the 
ch she J perhaps, but not for that less lovable. And Italy’s policy, contemporary procedure of the “democracies,” whom Musso- 
beanie J rung from the risorgimento, was “liberal” as well as lini has taught his people to despise, because they work when 
1a will | nationalist. It was friendly to England, though less so to they wish, obey when they feel disposed, and will not prepare 
tempt § France. And the Italians disliked the Germans for just the to fight until the very eve of battle. Then they will fight 
ted to f ame reasons as those for which we. dislike them when they bravely, being half-armed through improvidence. That is not 
ed by f ae on their hard, high, Prussian horse. Hitler’s way—or Mussolini’s. 
itLack, Therefore it is a very terrible symptom of the modern trend Yet in the first dozen years of his rule Mussolini was prepared 
bess of things that those Italians who in 1914 were horrified at to use the new Italian armaments, and the new Italian spirit 
of her ff German cruelty, should now condone the murder of Poland, which he was creating, to keep Germany in her place, and 
navy. § Norway, Denmark, Holland and Belgium, should approve the to preserve Austria as a buffer against Hitler. Hitler was 
matter § warfare on civilian fugitives, should stab France in the back and from the first Mussolini’s imitator, but not from the first his 
proud ff uke up arms to secure Hitler’s hegemony and England’s ally. 
*, We 9 destruction. How has it all come about? — Then came the Abyssinian affair. What a crime on 
a The labour of Mussolini during the last eighteen years has Mussolini’s part, but what a folly on ours! We would neither 
‘tal J been, by all the methods of modern education, oppression and fight Italy nor let her alone. Sanctions and their failure had 
Prus, § propaganda, to teach the Italians to become like the Germans these effects: they made the Italians despise Britain ; they made 
eet Ff in character, in feeling and in policy. Clearly he has succeeded them regard Britain as their enemy—their feeble enemy; they 
‘not Ff toalarge extent. In this tragic game what were the cards which made Mussolini seem like a god, a divine Roman emperor, to 
€s ot J he found in his hand, or which we ourselves have put there? a people who had been in two minds about his régime at home 
i the The risorgimento was a movement at once nationalist and and about his war in Abyssinia. And, finally, sanctions 
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liberal. Garibaldi, Mazzini and Cavour were all strongly liberal 
and strongly nationalist, and saw no incompatibility between 
the two principles, because their nationalism, unlike Kassuth’s, 
had a perfect respect for the rights of other races. Between 
1870 and 1914 Italy remained liberal in her home government ; 
but her nationalism became more “ imperialistic,” as the first 
attack on Abyssinia and the seizure of Tripoli showed. In 1915 
she entered the war on our side, equally, I should say, from 
liberal and from nationalist motives. The desire not to be a 
vassal to the hated .Tedesco was the motive that combined the 
two ideas in one. 

At Versailles in 1919 Italy’s Parliamentary statesmen failed to 
make her weight felt effectively ; and France, England and 
Wilson mismanaged Italian sensibilities. Italians had looked 
for more friendliness from their Allies, and observed that some 
of our publicists had much more sympathy with Italy’s enemies 
of the late war, the Croats, than with Italians themselves. 

But the main cause of the triumph of Fascism in 1922 was not 
the griefs felt against France and England, though they were 
assistant, but the breakdown of Parliamentary government 
inside Italy. Her politicians dared not keep order ; they feared 
to challenge and suppress Communist violence. They left the 
restoration of order to the Fascist militia, then a private body. 
The Fascists, having restored order, and thereby won the 








gratitude of the majority of Italians, determined themselves to 


made Mussolini hate us and made him throw in his lot with 
Hitler. The unhappy anti-Fascists wrung their hands over our 
policy, which destroyed their hope of release from Mussolini. 
And moderate Fascists, who remained friendly to this country, 
have said to me, “ Why could you not either let us alone, or 
let us know that you would fight if we did not negotiate?” 
Unhappy Austrian Liberals said “ You have sacrificed Austria 
and Europe to Ethiopia” (and we did not even save Ethiopia). 
The “old diplomacy ” never devised a method of proceeding 
at once so weak and so provocative as sanctions. In every 
market town of Italy today is an inscription on marble recording 
how Mussolini led the Italians to victory over fifty nations whom 
England had set upon them. 

After that, all went fast downhill. To revisit Italy between 
sanctions and the outbreak of the war, as I have twice done, 
was to breathe a very peculiar atmosphere. On the one hand, 
the ordinary people of all classes seemed as pleasant and as 
friendly as ever, often declaring how they liked the English and 
how thev detested the Germans, who swarmed over the land 
like one of the plagues of Egypt. On the other hand, the Press, 
at Mussolini’s orders, was violently hostile to England. And 
the Fascist hierarchy gave one the feeling of a reserved hostility, 
though always correct, with a disciplined politeness in personal 
contact. It was an air charged with thunder. 


When war broke out last September the Italian people wished 
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to remain at peace, and did not wish to help Germany to destroy 
England. But their only public voice was the privileged Vatican 
paper and the Pope himself. The form of government to which 
they have submitted left them no choice but to “obey” the 
decision of Mussolini, whatever that decision might be. It has 
been for war. It is he who has pushed in the Italian people, not 
they him. 

I have said that this is a reversal of Italy’s ethos and policy. 
It is certainly a reversal of her risorgimento ideals. But if we 
go further back in her history the element of Caesarism is 
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strong, even in the later history of the Italian cities. Mach, 
velli and the Medici stand for one traditional aspect of Italia, 
patriotism, with which the idea of a Duce is harmonious, py, 
Mussolini has gone back yet further, to the tradition of Imperial 
Rome. Nor is that appeal merely fantastic antiquarianism, x 
an appeal to the Heptarchy or to Cymbeline would be in th 
island. Imperial Rome was the greatest Italian achievemen, 
and its splendid ruins are visible all over the land. The mj. 
calculation is this, the Imperial Rome of the New Europe wouk 
not be Rome, but Berlin. And many Italians know i 


AMERICA AWAKE 


By ERWIN 


HAT the rushing torrent of events will have brought to 
Europe by the time this article crosses the Atlantic via 
Clipper cannot be foreseen, but at the moment of writing— 
June 2nd—this is the status of American policy and opinion 
toward the war: 

(1) A widespread desire to assist the Allies by more imme- 
diate and practical measures is sweeping the nation. In the 
forefront stand those who are now able to advocate American 
entry into the war—they would have been silent a few weeks 
ago. Then comes the bulk of opinion and leadership, anxious 
to make American aircraft and other supplies more readily 
available. And the isolationists are slowly sinking into a 
minority. 

(2) Admiration for the gallant evacuation of Allied forces in 
Flanders and the formation of a new line along the Aisne is 
now—whatever events may produce—the dominant sentiment. 
It has replaced, at least temporarily, the defeatism of those who 
thought Allied submergence to be imminent. 

(3) President Roosevelt’s re-election, particularly if the Re- 
publicans nominate either Mr. Dewey or Mr. Taft, has never 
seemed as possible as it does now. 

(4) The American national defence programme is now 
taking shape on a gigantic scale, involving expenditure of 
$4,400,000,000 during the coming year. This spending is, of 
course, directed against Nazi aggression, and the day may come 
when it will be of advantage to the Allies. 

If the Allies are able to sustain the forthcoming Nazi attacks, 
not to mention threatened Italian assistance, then the growing 
effects of American material help should be felt. And the 
influence of American leadership to increase this help will be 
steadily more potent. A combination of factors—the fearful 
power of the Nazi offensive and the gallantry of Allied resist- 
ance, the grave meaning to the United States of the Nazi threat, 
the danger to the Monroe Doctrine if the British Navy were 
incapacitated—have all served to mobilise American opinion. 
As the Allied forces were bottled up along the Channel, 
following the German break-through on the Sedan front, Ameri- 
cans began to say: “ It’s too late!” But the evacuation operation 
carried out across the Channel aroused the most intense admira- 
tion. The depth and sincerity of this feeling may be shown by 
a leading editorial in the New York Times on June Ist, which 
said: 

“So long as the English tongue survives, the word Dun- 
kerque will be spoken with reverence. For in that harbour, in 
such a hell as never blazed on earth before, at the end of a lost 
battle, the rags and blemishes that have hidden the soul of 
democracy fell away. There, beaten but unconquered, in 
shining splendour, she faced the enemy. They sent away the 
wounded first. Men died so that others could escape. It was 
not so simple a thing as courage, which the Nazis had in plenty. 
It was not so simple a thing as discipline, which can be ham- 
mered into men by a drill sergeant. It was not the result of 
careful planning, for there could have been little. It was the 
common man of the free countries, rising in all his glory out of 
mill, office, factory, mine, farm and shop, applying to war the 
lessons learned when he went down the shaft to bring out 
trapped comrades, when he hurled the lifeboat through the surf, 
when he endured poverty and hard work for his children’s sake. 
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This shining thing in the souls of free men Hitler canno 
command, or attain, or conquer. He has crushed it, where he 
could, from German hearts. It is the great tradition of demo 
cracy. It is the future. It is victory.” 

That the soul of democracy is breaking through its rags, eveg 
in the United States, seems also indicated. One important 
national weekly, Time magazine, reports in its June 3rd number 
that “ Almost overnight, after the invasion of Belgium and Hol. 
land, isolationist and pacifist letters practically disappeared from 
Time’s incoming mail. . . . It shows the emergence of feelings 
and beliefs that have evidently been long latent and inarticulate, 
the sharpest apparent change in reader-opinion in Time's 
experience.” 

The same conclusion might be drawn from many other 
American publications, or might be shown in many other tests 
of national opinion which may be more revealing than the 
Gallup poll. To make the point graphic, there follow some 
typical quotations from “letters to the editor” which have 
reached several American publications in the last few days: 

A man in New Jersey: “Is American behaviour supporting 
Oswald Spengler’s theory of Western decadence? . . . Whether 
we yet realise it or not, we have still the same responsibility for 
order in the world that we brilliantly assumed and then shott- 
sightedly rejected in 1917-20.” 

A woman in Massachusetts: “It is necessary for the US. 
to recognise their stake in an Allied victory. Perhaps if we act 
promptly—for instance, by supplying Allied air forces with 
thousands of planes—it will not come to troops. But if we do 
not help stop the drive now, we shall be fighting Hitler for 20 
years. 

A man in Tennessee: “For the first time in many 
years people in this little town are no longer finding arguments 
for Germany’s aggressions.” 

A man in South Dakota: “ This evening I wrote a letter w 
an editor saying I feel we should send gratis all the planes, 
bombsights, material and food we can to the Allies for use in 
this death struggle; that this would be more effective and less 
expensive than a long-range armament programme. 

“Later I got hungry and went to the kitchen for a bacon- 
and-egg sandwich. While I was cooking the egg, I became sud- 
denly and fully aware of what makes me want to write that kind 
of letter. It is simply that I can’t enjoy the things I used to 
—reading, good food, an occasional drink, the love of my wife 
—without thinking that there exists on this planet a powerful 
so-called human who sets all these things at naught; who robs 
millions of these pleasures that make a life. . . .” 

A man in Missouri: “ Isolationism 
desperation, futility, suicide. . . .” 

A war veteran in New York: “ Why are we Americans fid- 
dling while Rome burns? . . . The only sensible thing to do 
for our own safety is to declare war at once and to wage it with 
all our might.” 

These quotations are from men-in-the-street. Equally efiec- 
tive ones might be drawn from public leaders. They show the 
steady and accelerating trend of American thinking. It is, 
perhaps, too much to expect that the nation will take a decision 
to enter war during its presidential campaign. Yet unexpected 
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pressures will force greater assistance—short of war—to the 


Aachig. | things are happening these days. When the first force of the 
lialian | Nazi blow was felt, in mid-May, talk of a party coalition and Allies. 
S. By postponing the November election was heard, only to be When common men begin to feel that they can no longer 
Peri rejected 2 panicky. But future events might make some such enjoy food and drink and simple pleasures in Rapid City, South 
ism, 9 @ adjustments imperative, and their possibility is already Dakota—as remote a spot from Europe’s holocaust as could be 
in this @ implanted in the popular mind. At the very least, present imagined—then American thinking is on the march. 
"ement, 
2€ Mis. 
= IRONSIDES NEW AND OLD 
By THE RT. HON. ISAAC FOOT 
«JS Cromwell there?” inquired Prince Rupert of a Parlia- ‘ We serve you,” wrote Cromwell to the Parliament from Ire- 
| mentary prisoner on the eve of Marston Moor. “Will land ; “ we are willing to be out of this trade of war ; and shall 
Mail they fight?—if they will, they shall have fighting enough.” —_ hasten, by God’s assistance and grace, to the end of our work, as 
“And,” said Cromwell, when it was reported to him, “if it the labourer doth to be at rest.” The claim of the army was 
cannot please G xd, so shall he.” By the close of the following day that in becoming soldiers they had not ceased to be citizens. 
re he Rupert had had fighting enough. That was his first clash with the John Morley delighted to study the character of these men 
“mo # nan, nearly twice his own age, whose rivalry with himself was after the First Civil War when they had settled down to the dis- 
to be the main military factor of the Civil War. That was his cussion of democratic rights and national reconstruction. “ In 
Ven Bt frst experience of the troops trained by this Cambridgeshire temper, habit of mind, plain sense, and even in words and 
Ortant # farmer, who, up to two years before, had never heard a gun speech the English soldier of the New Model, two and a half 
imber fred in action or set a squadron in the field. By the time night centuries ago, must have been very much like the sober and 
Hol- § rtled down on the Moors outside York on the second of July, respectable miner, ploughman or carter of today.” 
from f 1644, Rupert had learned a great deal. It was his ill fortune to The fame of these men went throughout the world. The 
lings | meet in conflict the man who was to be reckoned, in later years, New York Times welcomed the recent appointment of General 
ulate, one of the greatest soldiers in all history, and he had seen in [ronside in these words: “ The British could have found no 
mes @ action an army such as has never appeared before or since upon better symbol of their fighting prowess than the General who 
any battlefield. bears the name of ‘ Ironside.’ The name itself appeals to every 
ther It was after this experience that Rupert gave Cromwell Englishman with a drop of spirit in his blood.” In America 
tests § the nickname “Ironside” or “ Ironsides,” the title being today the name of Cromwell probably counts for more than 
the derived, says a contemporary, “from the impenetrable that of any other Englishman. 
ome § strength of his troops, which could by no means be broken or “We too are heirs of Runnymede, 
have fF divided.” Later the term was applied to the soldiers themselves. And Shakespeare’s fare and Cromwell’s deed 
‘ Ironside sometimes meant Cromwell, sometimes his troopers. _ foe aan alone our mother » ae 
ting This did not matter, as Cromwell was the army and the army So wrote Whittier. John Buchan in his Memoirs says “I had 
ther was Cromwell. His regiment was his own creation. He looked long shared Lord Rosebery’s view of him that he was the 
for | for the man “ that knows what he fights for and loves what he 8T atest of Englishmen. That view is more largely taken in 
ort | knows.” “You must get men of spirit,” he told his cousin, America than in Cromwell’s own land. Americans know that 
John Hampden, and many years afterwards he claimed, “I if the Grand Remonstrance had been defeated in November, 
1s raised such men as had the fear of God before them, and made 1041, Cromwell would have been = of themselves. So 
act | some conscience of what they did ; and from that day forward "°4!> sighed Clarendon, was this poor kingdom at that time 
‘ith {they were never beaten, and wherever they were engaged to its deliverance.” In the United States today Cromwell 
dy | against the enemy they beat them continually.” “What he generally ranks with Abraham Lincoln. Between these two 
- aimed at,” says John Buchan, “ was a body like Gideon’s Three men there was a great deal in common, and if their letters and 
Hundred, inspired by a common discipline, sensitive like an aptaee were printed side by side the parallels would be found 
- instrument of music to the spirit of its commander. . . . His sn be most = a gonryomr S ca ye a 
- regiment was his family, their prowess was his, his honour was me — ke . pee er _ reer 7 tpalicrd 
theirs, he had no interest beyond their welfare. With such a ronside sympathies of the American people has behind it much 
spirit in their commander small wonder that a new type of of the carly history of the seventeenth Connery. 
bs fighting force was born in England.” David Leslie said that F a 2 cae yin ne 
rs Europe had no better soldiers. Probably he remembered this An Ironside when Cromwell took the field, P 
~ — tribute when later he saw these men charge end scatter his Drake fared for you, and Nelson is your blood. 
SE army at Dunber. Today the most authoritative books on Cromwell and the 
These Ironsides were the heart and core of the New Model [Ironsides come from America, and Professor Abbott’s edition 
n- Army which later was to make history at Naseby, Preston, of Cromwell’s Writings and Speeches is at once an example and 
d- Dunbar, and Worcester. Some of them were to give a taste of rebuke to our English world of letters. General Tronside 
" their quality on the sand hills around Dunkirk when Turenne builded better than he knew in giving this title to his Home 
to had his chance to admire the Ironsides’ intrepidity and courage. Defence forces, and has made a splendid challenge to American 
r “What is the meaning of that shout? ” he asked Morgan, their sympathy and sentiment. Long ago, James Russell Lowell 
- commander, and was told, “It was the usual custom of the spoke of Cromwell as “a name earth wears for ever next her 
e redcoats to rejoice when they saw the enemy.” heart.” It is symbolic that today the statues of Lincoln and 
These men had caught much of the spirit of their leader, of Cromwell stand almost side by side near Westminster 
f § whom Dryden wrote upon his death: Abbey. I like sometimes to pass from the one statue to the 
ee other. I like to think that these two men, when night 
“ Swift and resistless thro’ the land he passed, ; . ; : 
- Like that bold Greek who did the East subdue, falls on the great city, hold high colloquy. I noticed recently 
" And made to battles such heroic haste, that neither statue was protected. Whether one or both will 
? As if on wings of victory he flew.” remain standing after the present cataclysm is perhaps a small 











No doubt General Ironside had these records in mind when 
he decided that the Home Defence Corps were to be known as 
the “ Ironsides.” 

Cromwell’s troops were not professional soldiers. They were 
largely “ freeholders and freeholders’ sons,” who like Cromwell 
had ‘aken up the sword reluctantly and laid it down with relief. 


matter. Whatever the vicissitudes of our generation, Lincoln 


has his place for ever in the heart of the British people, and, as 
for Oliver, one need only recall the words of Swinburne: 
* There needs no witness graven in stone or steel 
For one whose work bids Fame bow down and kneel 5 
Our man of men, whose time-commanding name 
Speaks England, and proclaims the common weal.” 











HE Day of Prayer which thronged all our churches was 

followed within a very few hours by the news of the 
Belgian surrender and the worst tidings we have heard for 
centuries. Cynics were quick to take the opportunity of saying 
That shows how much good it was. Then came the epic of 
Dunkirk, and deliverance beyond all expectation, with the retort 
that the prayer had been answered and official requests for a 
Day of Thanksgiving. Since then, despite the prayers of the 
Pope and of all men and women of goodwill, Mussolini has 
struck in the back of wounded France and the Allied cause is 
in still graver jeopardy. If before these lines appear in print 
the Allies win a success in the Mediterranean, shall we claim 
that that vindicates our praying? We must treat the question 
with the utmost seriousness. There is no doubt that a great 
many people are in deep bewilderment and distress ; and what 
is at stake is something far more than the immediate and local 
problem: it is in the end the whole possibility of faith in a 
living God at work in history. If God is but an impersonal 
Absolute aloof from the strain and conflict of this world, 
Olympian in a heaven “above the battle,” then the question 
does not arise. If He is the “ immanent will” of The Dynasts, 
equally present in all events that happen, and blind to the 
difference between good and evil—if the historical is indeed the 
real so that whatever turns out is of God—then it is meaning- 
less to speak of prayer with any idea that it will or can be 
“ answered.” 

But such is not the God Christians worship. Christianity 
has inherited from Judaism the conviction that God 
is the Lord of History, that He is at work in the events of time, 
guiding history to a divine purpose—the fulfilment of the King- 
dom of God and righteousness. It is sure that He is a per- 
sonal and “ living ” God, whose hand is outstretched to act and 
intervene—for a living God must be one who “ does things ”*— 
to whom individuals are precious (“ the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered”) and to whom no true prayer is made in 
vain. The teaching of Christ, indeed, seems almost naive to 
the sophisticated modern mind in its serene and untroubled 
certainty that the Father hears the prayers of His children. Is 
such a faith tenable today? For the question of prayer is, as 
I said, bound up with the ‘ultimate question of belief in God in 
any sense in which belief matters. If it is urgent upon us at this 
moment, it is equally raised by the whole course of history. 

Nobody but a very shallow fool will think there is any glib 
ad hoc answer. “In matters of religion,” as Whitehead said, 
“ simple solutions are bogus solutions.” It has to be recognised 
that the course of history does not provide a moral for a Sunday 
school. Any honest religion, as it seems to me, must acknow- 
ledge round its central certainties wide margins of confessed 
agnosticism. We know in part and we prophesy in part. Yet 
there are some things which can be said. The first is this. 
Christian faith in God is not created and cannot be sustained by 
the keeping of a profit-and-loss account. The idea that we can 
use Him for our purposes is the very negation of religion. We 
are back in the primitive atmosphere of magic if we regard a 
national day of prayer as an attempt to procure what we want— 
as though by a long and strong pull all together we could get 
the goods delivered from the slot. What we were really doing 
was not that. We were offering ourselves and our cause to 
His will, so that through us He may work His work, may use 
us as the servants of His purpose and enable us to overcome 
the evil. Who dare say that that prayer is not answered in the 
reborn soul of faith and consecration with which our people 
have stood firm under the strain, in the inconceivable valour 
and endurance which have made Dunkirk immortal while the 
world lasts? There was the breaking in of a new factor from a 
dimension unknown to the Nazis to change and redeem the total 
situation. 

Yet this alone does not take us far enough. If the Christian 
religion is not a complete mistake we are bound to believe that 
jt is the will of God that Justice and Truth, Freedom and Com- 
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PRAYER AND DUNKIRK 


By CANON F. R. BARRY, D.S.O. 


passion should not be overwhelmed by the forces of barbarism 
cruelty and terror. A living God, as Lord Balfour said, “ take, 
sides.” However unworthy we may rightly think ourselves wp 


be used as instruments of God’s purpose—and that is a very 
dangerous belief—yet we are upheld by the conviction tha 
this war in which we are engaged runs back (as it were into the 
eternal order, into the conflict between right and wrong, the 
cause of Christ and the Prince of this world. If a righteoys 


God is sovereign in history, then the “evil things” againgr 
which we contend are already under sentence of death. By 
the righteous cause does not always win. Jerusalem was again 
and again destroyed. The Barbarians overwhelmed 
Christian Empire—and how frightful a challenge to faith jp 
God was that. Yet Christian faith in God was born in tragedy: 
Out of the heart of such defeat and failure as seemed the utter 
and final disproof of it, out of the Crucifixion of Jesus by the 
powers of evil and real politics it was transfigured into life 
and glory. 

Our faith stands not on any arguments but on Christ’ 
Cross and Resurrection as the victory that overcomes 
the world. “It is not history that makes faith in God: 
it is faith in God that makes history.” That is what the 
aggressors have forgotten. Christian civilisation is not finished, 
Whatever may be the suffering and loss and tribulation which 
we may have to brave, God is the redeemer of the world and 
the God who raised Jesus fram the dead, the God whe is not 
overcome by evil, who reveals Himself to us in a hero’s Cross; 
and He will bring the better resurrection. What is required 
of us is to be faithful, to defend the right as He gives us to se 
it, and through life or death to trust in Him. 

There is one word more that must be added. What volume 
of prayer rises night and day from mothers and wives for the 
safety of their men? And if they ace not “ answered ”—what 
then? The God to whom persons are dear is not the Ged of 
the dead but of the living. Faith in God that is bounded by 
this world of sin and death just does not make sense. If we 
would be sustained by Christian faith, then it must be complete 
Christianity. In the evil day nothing less will stand. 


FROM IBSEN’S “BRAND ” 


ASK ye how long shall last the strife? 
On to the very end of life: 
Till you have offered all you prize, 
And freed yourselves from compromise, 
With all its futile pacts: until 
You gain the mastery of your will: 
Till every coward doubt shall fall 
Before the summons—Nought or All! 
Your loss? The idols you have known, 
The halfway spirit you enthrone, 
Each glittering gilded chain that binds 
Down to the earth your servile minds, 
And every pillow that you keep 
To lull your lethargy to sleep! 
Your gains? A will that’s clean and whole, 
Winged faith and unity of soul: 
That discipline which gladly gave 
Its sacrifice to death and grave: 
A crown of thorns for each shall be 
The guerdon of your victory! 

G. M. G.-H. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Readers are again reminded of the necessity of 
ordering ‘‘ The Spectator ’’ regularly, since newsagents 


can no longer be supplied on sale-or-return terms. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MAN 


By CHARLES MORGAN 


HEN opinion grows hot and language violent, whoever 

ventures to discuss in public contemporary events and 
ideas, hoping to be read patiently even by those who disagree 
with him, may do well to indicate plainly at the outset to what 
yard-stick, not of his own making, he will attempt to relate 
his thought. That he is a man of prejudice and that his 
prejudice will appear is certain and, even, desirable, but it is to 
be desired also that his readers shall be able to measure the, 
degree of his prejudice in particular instances. Knowing their 
man and what he stands for, they will not then, if he attack 
a Teutonic idea, suppose him to be necessarily a fire-eater 
ynmindful of Goethe, nor, if he criticise what he considers an 
act of jingoism in his countrymen, call him a traitor. 

For this reason, I have chosen, as a general title for the follow- 
ing group of papers, “ The End of the Tunnel,” to suggest that 
their purpose is to look forward and to watch for light in the 
t darkness. To put “under the microscope one inch of 
which runs for many miles” is as great an error in an 
estimate of contemporary life as Mrs. Woolf has shown it to 
in criticism of contemporary writing. She reminds literary 
f Lady Hester Stanhope, “ who kept a milk-white horse 
stable in readiness for the Messiah, and was for ever 
g the mountain-tops, impatiently but with confidence, 
of his approach.” She urges them, and may persuade 
us all, to follow Lady Hester’s example, to “see the past ”°— 
and the present—“‘in relation to the future,” and so prepare 
the way for what is to come. 

But a general title is not enough. A writer who wishes to 
give himself away, to present his readers with a measure of his 
prejudice, cannot do so more surely than by choosing an 
epigraph and confessing a matured admiration. What is his 
Where is the country of his faith from 





scannin 


for signs 


point of departure? 

which his values are derived and to which, from rashness or 
failure of judgement, he will strive to return? “To put it 
briefly, man is a spiritual being, and the proper work of his 


mind is to interpret the world according to his higher nature, 


and to conquer the material aspects of the world so as to bring 
them into subjection to the spirit.” These are Bridges’ words, 
written in 1915, and will serve in the tunnel and at the end 
Of it 

His great anthology, The Spint of Man, which contains 
them in its preface, has come into its own again. Young mea 
of the new armies carry with them fresh editions of this book 
which we of the old loved twenty-five years ago and have ever 
since given to our friends, begging them, perhaps tediously, 
to remark not the text only but the preface. They have seldom 
liked the preface. It has appeared to them too dated in the last 


war, which either they had not known or wished to forget, and 
even today, when those who have steadfastly refused to acknow- 
ledge the abiding menace of Germany are eloquent against her, 
the continuity of the last war with this and, if the Germans 
fail now, with the next that we make possible by disarmament, 
from being accepted. A sense of that continuity rests 
upon an understanding, not yet firm and positive among us, 


so 
> id 


that our enemies are enemies in the spirit, not therefore to be 
changed by political upheaval within or by defeat from with- 
out, only by an inward conversion for which civilisation 
must wait, safeguarded, perhaps for more than a generation. 


A quarter of a century ago, Bridges came near to a prophetic 





wo 






understanding of this continuity in the German wars, nearer in 
his choice of text than in his preface, which contains passages 
that obscure it a little. He appears to have been surprised by 
Germany’s conduct, for he says that “ humanity has been sud- 
denly arrested "—“ suddenly,” as if Bismarck had not lived— 
“by the apostasy of a great people, who, casting off as a disguise 
their professions of Honour, now openly avow that the ultimate 
faith of their hearts is in material force.” What he says of 
“ultimate faith ” needs to be examined. 


It is true that the Germans believe in material force, loving 
it for its own sake and as a means to an end ; but we do wrong, 
we misinterpret the nature of their threat, if we suppose that 
their end is materialistic. If it were, they might be satisfied 
by material gains alone, and it has been the fundamental error 
of those who hoped for appeasement to believe this possible. 
To consider the Germans as no more than greedy barbarians, 
hungry for what we possess, is to mistake the nature of their 
fanaticism and to rest our policy again on the old delusion, 
which has brought policy to ruin, that by a new sharing of the 
world Germany might be satisfied. The persistent exaltation 
and passion of Germans collectively, which, if we will, we may 
call racial hysteria, is proof that this is not true. They are not 
savages, but descendants of Goethe and Beethoven ; they know 
what they do. They are not materialists to be bought off 
with territorics or wealth or the revision of treaties, nor are 
they to be appeased by what we call justice or mercy, for 
these they despise, giving or receiving; though we must 
still exercise mercy and justice as parts of our own integrity. 
They march in faith—let us not mistake it—a faith that 
the spirit of man, which we call good, is evil and ought to be 
destroyed. This is the strength of their ideal, as of the ideal 
that inspired Milton’s Satan. Upon it rests the continuity of 
their wars. 

This Bridges perceived, for !ater in his. preface he says that 
“our habits and thoughts are searched by the glare of the con- 
viction that man’s life is . . . the awful conflict with evil which 
philosophers and saints have depicted”; and his anthology 
itself is evidence of his perception. In making his choice, he 
looked “ instinctively to the seers and poets of mankind, whose 
sayings are the oracles and prophecies of loveliness and loving- 
kindness,” and he set out, as representative of those things upon 
which our enemies were making war, not our nationalism or 
possessive power, but the whole range of the humanities. 
Between cover and cover there are few poems that could be 
spoken of as poems of war, and these few are so placed that 
none could be blind enough to call them, or the anthologist, 
intransigeant. Between two of Brooke’s sonnets, which men 
that had not fought and dared not sing have since affected to 
despise, stands a passage from Shelley’s “ Prometheus ”"— 


“It would avail not to reply: 
Thou art immortal, and this tongue is known 
But to the uncommunicating dead.” 


of 


The stoicism of Descartes finds place with the serenity 
Milton’s 
“* More safe I sing with mortal voice, unchang’d 
To hoarce or mute, though fall’n on evil dayes,” 


and with the passionate inturning of Hopkins’s 


“ Come you indoors, come home ; your fading fire 
Mend first and vital cand!e in close heart’s vault: 
You there are master ; do your own desire ; 
What hinders?” 


How many, during the years that have passed since it 
appeared, have cherished this book, independently of its ecca- 
sion, for these enduring and humane splerdours, having, as 
lovers, found their love in it, as young men their youth, as 
thinkers the sources of their faith, the heart of their aspiration! 
It is more than a civilised book ; it is a manual of civilisation 
as we understand and hope to live it, and as our enemies do not. 
From Plato to A Kempis, from Tolstoy to Rimbaud, there is 
scarcely a passage in it which, if didactic, they would not 
repudiate or, if lyrical, contemn. The cleavage between us 1s 
indeed of the spirit, not to be bridged by political or economic 
compromise as material differences may be. In this real sense, 


what we fight is a religious war. 
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THE CINEMA 


** Squadron 992 ''—At the Rega! and London Pavilion.——**Every- 
thing Happens at Night.’’—At the Regal. 
of them highly mysterious) docu- 
mentary films have not been largely to the forefront since last 
September. The gaps in public knowledge which this type of 
production can do so much to fill have remained regrettably 
void, and the talents of a large group of film makers have been 
only tentatively employed, if they have been employed at all. 
It is with special warmth, therefore, that we must greet the 
belated appearance of the G.P.O. Film Unit’s Squadron 992. 

It is the story of the work of the’men of the balloon barrage 
It details their training and it shows them going into 
a moment’s notice. In these respects its presentation 
skill and team-work contrasts favourably with the 
the documentary film offered. But 
much more to it than this. As might be ex- 
team that made North Sea, it has a human 
terest which is completely authentic; it has a visual beauty 
, in the strict sense of the word, rare ; and it 
important of all, the remarkable effect of making artistically real 
the astounding phantasy of our life under war conditions. To 
have thus analysed for us, in a compelling and a vital manner, 
the true values of our new existence is a privilege worth far more 
than the price of a cinema seat. 

From the expositional viewpoint the film falls into three sec- 
tions: first, the training centre for recruits to the balloon bar- 
rage ; second, the raid on the Forth Bridge in the early days of 
the war; and third, the rapid delivery of a complete balloon 
barrage to the Bridge area a few hours later. It is very interest- 
ing to note that what in any ordinary film would be the climax 
appears exactly in the middle of Squadron 992. The raid on the 
Forth Bridge, brilliantly shot from every angle, including that 
of the diving German bomber, has a terrifying beauty which 
Cavalcanti and Watt have clinched magnificently by cross-cutting 
a poacher’s dog chasing a hare while the Hurricanes scream across 
West Lothian after their doomed quarry. This sequence really 
implements the film salesman’s cliché by lifting you out of your 
seat. And it is to pay this film the highest compliment to say 
that the journey of the balloon men to Scotland, and the sending 
up of the barrage, have an equal excitement, in a sense which 
would have sorely puzzled Aristotle. The convoy lorries, 
journeying through the night, with the men singing their own 
song, is something which says more for 
than a hundred of belching 
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But there many points which all film-goers will recognise 
with that special delight which real screen mastery always brings. 
There is, for instance, the accuracy with which Watt has picked 
out a handful of individuals from different parts of Britain and 
from different occupations, and shown them in rel to their 
Not one of these characters is “ built-up” the 
dramatic sense. They are thumbnailed in by Watt on a 
crack or the lift of an eyebrow, and they have the reality which 
get from the brief shout of a soldier from 
troop train as you wait for the 8.20 to Victoria. They are part 
whole get-together of real citizens in a gigantic effort. 
They slight, almost casual ; but they are superbly sincere. 
For the rest, space must be found to praise, in addition to Caval- 
canti’s producership and Watt’s direction, the photography, which 
snatches fine effects from mist and a true gold from sunlight ; a 
commentary which is both witty and dramatic spoken by Lionel 
Gamlin ; and Walter Leigh’s musical score, which many, alas! 
may not fully appreciate because of the admirable manner in 
which it binds itself to all the other elements of the film. 

It is perhaps too late to ask why a film which was shown to 
the French Minister of Information as early as the beginning of 
April has only now reached the public screens ; but it is pertinent 
to remark that the Forth Bridge incident has by now lost much 
of its topicality, and that it is no encouragement to the makers of 
films they are denied for so long the freedom 
of the screen. 

Everything Happens at Night is one of those innocuous and 
quite pleasant films which pass completely out of the mind after 
a few days. The star is Sonja Henie, the location Switzerland, 
and the tells of the rivalry of two reporters (Robert 
Cummings and Ray Milland) both for a scoop and for the lady’s 
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love. There is one “dream” sequence in which Sonja Henie 
skates magnificently through a forest of white pillars ; the snow- 
scapes are pretty, and there is plenty of quiet humour 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Winter Vegetables 








The war has made many a gardener aware, for th« 
charm In > 


“ATSt time 


of the importance and of vegetables. rch the 
apparent resolve to win the war by means of the on WAS 5 
great that it became almost impossible to obtain seed. Yet many 
gardeners must have made the mistake of conce ating on 
summer crops, at the same tume lacking the courage to fe 
ambitious. It is not too late to remedy these mistake 
Minestrone should form the inspiration of all wint ~CTOpping, 
and all its main ingredients—leeks, celery, turnips, carrots, cab. 
bage, tomato, beans, cauliflower, parsley—may fortunately stil] pe 
planted or sown. It is a soup on which we might resist a siege 
Of more ambitious crops it is now too late to sow sify and 
scorzonera, but not too late for planting celeriac, a ti P-rooted 


celery; couve tronchuda, an excellent flavoured cabb 
the mid-ribs of the outer leaves are eaten like seakale; at 


which 
rese,a 
hardy 


. 
© late to 


green spreading Italian broccoli; or Chou de Burgh 
winter cabbage said to be of fine flavour. Nor is it yet t 
sow a final crop of French beans: Comtesse de Chamb: 
the small brown Dutch; and, if it is possible to locate a litt 
requisitioned by the French Government, a few of the green-s 
flageolet. 


The Sixth Column 
A two-hour night-patrol with a Lee-Metford, guarding a small 
automatic country telephone exchange, aroused a few disturbing 


d, white: 


ed not 


reflections. Between the hours of eleven and one the night was 
intensely silent, the small country lane completely deserted except 
for the shadow of a prowling cat. As we watched the few distant 


searchlights swing among the stars in a sky that was never quite 
dark, it occurred to me that a month ago the sabotag« that 
small telephone exchange by a rubber-slippered Fifth-columnist 
would have been child’s play. In a world of village constables 
armed only with bicycles, the cutting of telephone wires, the 
wrecking of wayside transformers, even the burning of crops, 
would have been a similarly easy matter. These dangers, though 
lessened, are still there. The L.D.V. forces are settling down wo 
their assigned duties well but in many country districts their 
numbers are, it seems to me, still too small. Harvest and } 
will be hard on a farmer or farm labourer who loses on: 
sleep in four. Apathy is still the danger: the apathy of 
of mind who still believes that because the countryside 


of 





and remote it is also safe, a kind of Sixth Column admirably per- 
sonified by the ladies who, urgently requested to receive evacuated 
children, declared “ We have quite enough to do with the parrot 
and ourselves.” 
Petunias 

The petunia, like the fuchsia and the pelargoniuim, gone 
a little out of fashion. Yet many of the plants which have re- 





placed it in favour—zinnia, antirrhinum, nemesia—are le 


factery in every way. It has few, if any, of their faults: suscepti- 
bility to wilt or rust, shortness of flowering season, liability to 
sudden collapse. It thrives in hot weather. A bed of a very old 
favourite, Rose of Heaven, was planted out in May of last ye 








a) 


On the day of planting it showed two flowers, the next d 


twenty, within a week two hundred. It continued to flower until 
late October. No finer plant exists for the hot, dry bed against 
the wall of the house. There is nothing so good for the window- 


box as the florid velvet of Californian Giant. This year Flaming 
Velvet joins Rose of Heaven and responds by behaving in 
same delightful way: one flower on the day of planting, 
within a week scores of soft sunshades of royal maroon. 


nd 
anc 


Attack on the Cuckoo 

Hudson, in perhaps the most famous passage ever written 
about the cuckoo, calls attention to the remarkable indifference 
of a robin to her own ejected nestling—“ slowly and dumbly 


dying . . . no more than a coloured leaf, or a bird-shaped pebble, 
or fragment of clay.” This example of parental blindness the 
sufferings of its own young in favour of the young cuckoo has 
led to a belief, I think, that birds are also indifferent to the 
menace of the cuckoo parent. Yet quite a common sight in the 
spring countryside is the pursuit, and often the persecuti of 


the cuckoo by birds which are its potential victims. 
a cuckoo is pursued by a single bird ; sometimes the attack 
communal—several birds of a different species chasing a single 
retreating cuckoo, very like a flight of angry fighter-aircraft put- 
suing a solitary hedge-hopping bomber. H. E. Bat 
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ume, reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. 
h the 

as 

mas, (RITISH CHILDREN AND THE DOMINIONS 
& o Big—The sccent spontaneous offer of Canada, Australia and 
10 be Byew Zealand to unaertake the care of children evacuated from 
Stakes, sis country for the duration of the war has not so far received 
PPing, B ye attention it deserves, and the observations on it which have 
» Cab- Bien made in Parliament have been disappointingly hesitating. 
till be It is my nviction that this question requires urgent attention 
Siege. HH for the f wing reasons: 

and erience in Belgium and Northern France during the 
rooted le has shown that the effectiveness of troops is much 
Which if operations must take place in the midst of the 
teins ulation. If this country were invaded, even tempor- 
hardy » responsibility of the Government for refraining from re- 
ate to ldren whilst there was yet time would be grave indeed. 
: } 5 
— Since th is no certainty that when this country is attacked 
— ym th operations will be confined to any one area, or even 
ceded e expected area of the East and South-East coast, any step 

ch diminishes the civilian population is a good one. 

2) When a renewal of attacks on our merchant shipping by 
email ind by submarine occurs, the food question will presumably 
rbing lifficult than it is at present. Any step, therefore, which 
: oe our dependence upon seaborne supplies is there- 
xcept clearly a good one. 

Stant tactics adopted by the Nazi air force to destroy the 
guite § morale of the civilian populations by noise and by deliberate 
that @ terrorism and massacres are likely to have less effect (a) when 
nnist the children are not there to be affected by it; and (b) when 
ables men in the fighting forces know that at least their children are 
the § beyond the reach of these acts of brutality. 

Ops, It is obvious that from now on this country ought to be re- 
uch ff garded as a single armed camp, in which each person has his 
nto — pointed task. Children cannot be fitted into such a scheme, 
heir | and in amy event persons are retained to take care of them, when 
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[In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters 

















they ought to be assigned to other tasks more directly connected 
war effort. There are, however, other arguments of 
great weight in support of immediate evacuation. These are: 

4) A prolonged war under modern conditions will inevitably 
vitality and the fitness of those who are engaged in it. 
If we wish che next generation to escape the effects of shell- 
shock, and probably under-nourishment, and if they are to be 
tained as healthy citizens with a sane outlook upon life, they 
must be removed as far as possible from the theatre of war. It 
ought to be borne in mind that the last war was followed by 
numerous outbreaks of virulent epidemics in Europe, and there 
can be no reason to suppose that this will not occur again. Once 
is imverative to remove children from the risk of such 


with our 


' 
affect the 


zain 
outbreaks, especially since their physiques would be impaired by 
ie Wa 
5) When this war is over, it will be necessary for this country 
totake up yet again the problem of populating Dominions whose 
normal development has again been interrupted by war. The 
fact that the Dominions themselves are urging this country to 
send children is a fact of major significance. The fact that 
children are already in the Dominions would probably in 
numerous cases be a decisive factor in inducing parents to settle 
there. In any event, the demonstration of Commonwealth soli- 
darity and the memory of Dominion life and hospitality during 
impressionable vears of childhood cannot fail to be of enduring 
value for the Commonwealth as a whole.—I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, G. W. KEETON, 
Director, The New Commonwealth Institute. 
THE WAR EFFORT 
Sir,—There are a considerable number of factories and a large 
number of artisans in the woodworking trades whose help has not 


yet been adequately enlisted in the war effort. In Scotland, many 
of the furniture factories, cabinet and joinery works are quite unable 
to provide work for their normal staff over an eight-hours’ day for 
ashort week. 

Yet there have been repeated appeals by Ministers of the Crown 
that al! artisans should work longer hours and a longer week 











Both employers and men in this industry in Scotland are anxious 
and willing to give their services whole-heartedly to the war effort, 
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THE EDITOR 


on these pages should be brief. 


We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 


of compression.—Ed., ** The Spectator.’’] 


but the majority of the supplies of small woodwork in the past nine 
months have been contracted in the Midlands and London areas. 

It is undoubtedly necessary for the Departments to take into 
consideration the distance of factories from large stores (mostly in 
the South), with a view to economy in cost of transport and saving 
in long haulage and probable congestion on the railways. Neverthe- 
less, it should be possible to spread the work over the country in 
order to give all sections of the industry the same opportunity. 

The factories referred to are not engaged in the building of 
houses, though connected with the building trade, but are those 
equipped with modern plant capable of mass production in large 
quantities of articles such as ammunition boxes, furniture for 
camps, barracks, hospitals, &c. 

It is to be hoped that under the new regulations the Minister of 
Supply will send expert members of his staff, with practical know- 
ledge of this industry, to assess the potential manufacturing capacity 
of such factories which are on the Government list of contractors. 
Then their output could be controlled to make certain articles at 
agreed prices with accounting control by the Ministry. 

Meantime, the demand for increased labour has principally con- 
cerned the engineering trades, but those in the woodwork and 
furniture industry are anxious to have the opportunity to play their 
part in speeding up the national effort at home.—Yours faithfully, 


13 Napier Road, Edinburgh. M. HEGGIE. 


DENMARK AND THE ALLIES 


S1r,—As a Dane, now living in London, I cannot help feeling 
very sad when reading a paragraph in “ A Spectator’s Notebook ” 
inviting to regard the Czechs as allied. I often ask myself the 
question: Is Denmark completely forgotten? 

I do not think England realises what an hour of bitterness— 
and how dangerous and fatal for the future—it would be for 
the Danish people when discovering that they were about to be 
forgotten. 

Once the British Government has said that the freedom of 
Denmark was among the war aims. But since then never a word 
of Denmark. The country has been drowned under the im- 
pression of other countries, invaded and trampled down, but lucky 
enough to be able to defend themselves some few days instead of 
only a few hours. 

It is worthy of emphasis that Denmark, like Czecho-Slovakia, 
is not technically allied, but nevertheless a faithful and loyal ally. 
The occupation was only accepted under the strong protest of its 
king, and letters now reaching England vid neutral countries 
show that his protest was not idlé words. 

The Danes have their silent fight against the invaders. Almost 
every day the German-controlled Copenhagen radio warns the 
population of the severest punishment following sabotage. The 
Danish Minister of Justice asked in a broadcast the people to 
keep a correct attitude towards the Germans. It was announced 
that a seventeen-year-old smith’s apprentice had been sentenced to 
six years’ imprisonment by the German court-martial because he 
had opposed the Germans. It has also been disclosed that 
telephone wires and cables all over the country are cut nearly 
every night. A letter from Copenhagen explains how the 
Germans are met by ever-increasing contempt and scorn. 

Thus and in thousand other ways the Danes are working for 
the Allies as for themselves. But never, when listening to the 
British radio, would they hear their national anthem, and never 
get the great encouragement in hearing their country named among 
the many Allied countries. 

Even we, the Danes in England, feel a depressing disacknow- 
ledgment. 

There is, unfortunately, not enough young men to form a 
Danish legion fighting alongside with the British. And there has 
been nobody to form that legion, consisting of all Danes outside 
Denmark. They would have been happy to join up from this 
country, from France and America, and from the Dominions all 
over the world. 

Now in this country several Danes have tried to join the British 
forces. I have been trying myself. I was kindly treated and 
passed the medical examination, but though it has been said in 
the House of Commons that there would be no objections to’ 
Danes joining the British Army, I was told at the recruiting-centre 
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that I first of all had to be accepted and that they did not know 
exactly the position of Danes. Since then I never heard a word. 

I must appeal to the freedom and pride of this country. The 
pride of the Danish people is not less because its country is a 
small one. Do not forget Denmark in her mute struggle against 
the barbarism of the Nazis. And let it not be said on the day of 
victory that no Dane fought in the Army for the Allied cause, 
which is Denmark’s cause as well. 

You shall never regret that you accepted our sweat and toil and 
tears and blood. A YounG Dane. 

[Everyone in this country has full sympathy for Denmark. 
But her case and Czecho-Slovakia’s are different. Czecho-Slovakia 
was an ally of France, which was an ally of Britain, and Britain 
and France had taken the responsibility of urging her to sur- 
render a large part of her territory and the whole of her powerful 
mountain defences to Germany without resistance.—Ep., The 
Spectator.] 


BRAIN-WORKERS’ HOURS 


S1r,—I am very glad you have called attention to the dangers of 
the present wholesale increase in working hours. Let me speak 
of what I know. 

In the Ministry in which I am temporarily employed, as in 
others, a considerable extension of hours has been commanded. 
None of us like to protest, even in private, lest we should seem 
to be thinking of our own convenience. We are all ready to 
work till we drop if that would help to win the war But, in fact, 
most of us realise that in creative mental work there comes a 
point when the human machinery demands a rest if it is to turn 
out ideas that are worth having. 

I am not primarily concerned for the undoubted harm which 
the new regulations are doing to the civil servanis themselves: 
that is a secondary consideration at the moment. I am concerned 
at the short-sightedness of the authorities. My colleagues can be 
trusted to work as long as it is worth while working. The danger 
is that they will work longer than that. Already many have been 
putting in many hours of overtime. If instead of turning this 
voluntary effort into an obligation the authorities had insisted 
upon their taking more time off for recreation, they would have 
done more for the progress of the war. 

I have just heard of the dangerously long hours being worked 
by a friend of mine engaged under another Ministry in research 
and testing work—dangerous not only to him, but ultimately to 
the Forces, who depend upon his accuracy and alertness 

Surely somebody in the Treasury—which is said to be the 
culprit—can read the recorded lessons of the last wa: ; or, at least, 
they might be sent a marked copy of last week’s Spectator.—I 
enclose my card, but subscribe myself, yours faithfully, 

‘TEMPORARY CIVIL SERVANT. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


S1r,—With reference to your note on Conscientious Objectors and 
the Land, which appeared in your issue of June 7th, although I 
should be very ready to believe that in many cases which came 
Tribunals “ perfectly genuine and very deep-seated 
cruples ” were manifested, yet, at the same time, there was an 
enormous number of cases where the objectors made it quite plain 
that they would not lft a finger to give assistance to a wounded 
man. Is it not possible that it is these persons who meet with 
hostility, and if that be so, is it not justifiable hostility? A young 
man in the city of Norwich was reported as having said at the 
Tribunal in reply to the question, “ Would you let a wounded man 
die? ”: “As far as I am concerned, Yes.” What decent English- 
man would give a job to a creature like that? That such creatures 
should be allowed to earn 30s. a week while the men fighting are 
paid 14s. is, to many of us, a crying scandal.—Yours truly, 
Bodham Rectory, Holt, Norfolk BERTRAM MAYNARD. 
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THE RE-EDUCATION OF GERMANY 


Sir,—At the present time of grave conflict between the armed 
forces it may be helpful to turn our minds to the problem of 
the greatest magnitude that will face us in the years after the 
fighting. It is that of the steps to be taken after the war which 
will be most likely to prevent another and possibly a worse world 
conflagration breaking out a couple of decades hence. 

It will be generally agreed that the free countries are fighting 
to rid the world of the spirit of aggression and the rule of mere 
This spirit cannot be exorcised by mere repression or 


force 
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by subjugation, and an armed occupation of enemy 


terri} 
would achieve nothing in the direction of creating a new aa 
in Germany: practically universal disarmament may be one 
concomitant of the return of peace, and it will probably be 
necessary to have an adequate disciplined force to mai: ) 
in Germany. 


1Tain order 


My plea is that we should be prepared to take action to ensure 
that a new generation will grow up in Germany which shal 
not be imbued with the ideas of power politics ; to achieve this 


end a comprehensive civil occupation of the country is essential) 
This should be undertaken by English administrators, and shoul 
be maintained for twenty years or more until a generation has 
arisen in Germany which has been nurtured in a world divorced 
from the glorification of power and dominion. The obligations 
of citizenhood, tolerance towards fellow-men and a turing 
towards the development of the peaceful arts and traditions of 
an older Germany must become an integral part of the life ang 
outlook of those who will be the makers of the new Germany— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Crecit Oaxgs, 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA 


' 
S1r,—In your issue of 'May 24th you say “It would be a 
thoroughly sound step” to send Sir S. Cripps to Mescow, { 
wonder if you realise how many people in this country—including 
some readers of The Spectator—deeply resent the cringing atti- 
tude displayed by our Government toward Soviet Russia, and 
in spite of the ample unpleasant experiences provided by previous 
missions of the same kind? One wonders what the Peles and 
Finns, after the destruction of their peoples, properties, and 
Churches, think of our efforts in this direction?® Furthermore, 
this humiliating approach to Russia compromises our moral 
position. Either we are fighting solely in our own interests, or 
we are fighting for Christianity and decency against aggression 
and barbarism—in which case we can have no justification for 
seeking the aid of an atheist State allied to German 
faithfully, PHYLLIS CAREW, 
Haccombe, Newton Abbot. 


.— Yours 


TWICE-RAPED LOUVAIN 


S1r,—-Dr. Henry Guppy’s article on “ Twice-Raped Louvain 
in your number of May 3Ist omits to signal a characteristic 
feature of the broad humanitary mind reigning in that catholic 
community which is—now: was—the Louvain Universit 

The recently deceased rector opposed himself to the placing 
on the new library building of the famous balustrade with the 
words “ Furore Teutonica Diruta,’ on the ground that it was 
a Christian’s duty to pardon and not to perpetuate hatred between 
nations, however just it might seem to keep up the memory of 
the attempt the “ Powers of Darkness” had made to extinguish 
the light of wisdom, intelligence, and faith. In spite of the 
American architect’s insistence, backed up by an important part 
of the Belgian public opinion, the balustrade and inscription 
were never placed in Louvain; they were finally put up in 
Dinant as a “ Monument du Souvenir,” next to the wal! where 
so many hundreds of civilians had been 
massacred in 1914. 

The new rector of the Louvain University may now have 
leisure to meditate upon the irony of the fate bestowed upon his 
predecessor's deployment of good-wiil towards th: Barbarians 
who, in their desire to surpass the Kaiser’s Huns who at Jeast 
tried to justify their action through the pretence that civilians 
had shot upon them—which was proved to be wholly untrue— 
burned down the library a second time out of pure rage and 
joy to destroy.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Kay 

28 Park Avenue, Palmers Green, London, N.13. 
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innocent ferociously 


HECKSCHER. 


ANOTHER LOST LEADER 


S1r,—Someone should protest against all comments of the kind 
which Mr. Derek Verschoyle made last week in criticising 
Mr. Louis MacNeice. The heading was “ Another Lost Leader,” 
the review said “ Mr. MacNeice has followed Mr. Auden in the 
flight to America.” 

I do not defend Mr. MacNeice’s poems. Trivial some of them 
may be ; but so are many of our thoughts—even Mr. Verschoyle’s 
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houghts—in war-time. I could also say that Mr. MacNeice was 

suing his profession as much as we in England are pursuing 
ours, that Mr. MacNeice is a Southern Irishman, that if he were 
reaching in London or Oxford he would still be reserved at 
oresent, just as active journalists are reserved. 
" But there is a much broader, less personal question. When 
Cézanne received calling-up papers in 1870 he moved from Aix 
to the next town. If he had been alive now and an Englishman 
he might (if he had been a more timely painter) have been care- 
fully preserved by selection as a war artist and told to go and 
record A.R.P. work in Buckinghamshire. If he had been a poet, 
Mr. Verschoyle, it seems, would want him to search for a 
descending bomb, wangle into the M.O.1., or join the Press 
department of the fighting forces. 

It simply is not our business, even in this war, beyond which 
the Great Affinities will still remain the Great Affinities (we still 
read Euripides, after all), to inquire whether an artist is in 
England or Boston, or Heaven or Hell. Our only business with 
artists is with the effect of their best work and the extent to 
which their power for humanity may improve It is not—how 
eementary it seems to have to state this—the business of poets at 
any time to “lead mankind towards the future or else keep their 
mouths shut.” We have just been celebrating Thomas Hardy, 
and Hardy said that the poet’s job was to record seemings, 
impressions, as well as he could. Hardy was not a radiant or 
rallying leader of mankind into the future. He was a crisis poet 
who gave us some pretty sharp intimations of what was coming. 
This war, in the nature of history, was starting up in Hardy’s life- 
time ; it was, in fact, already there. So I suppose Mr. Verschoyle 
would have ordered Hardy to shut his trap and hand everything 
over to Disraeli, Lord Salisbury and Lloyd George? Keeping 
sane in this numbing and total calamity of war is not easy ; but 
when I read such things as Mr. Verschoyle wrote last week—and 
as others have written elsewhere—I wonder how sincerely we 
hold to the human decencies. I am reminded, not of the fight 
against Mein Kampf and Dachau, but of Goering feeling for his 
revolver when he hears the word culture.—Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 





“EAST END MY CRADLE” 


Sr—It is a pity that Dr. Mallon thought fit to reply to my 
letter if he can think of no better “ argument” than a reiteration 
of one already exploded by me, and a sneer at the poor publicity 
pronouncements ”—as against, presumably, the “hot 
news” value of his own. I am not prepared to debate that 
point. Possibly in my dotage I, too, will be reduced to the 
pastime of speculating how much more or how much less 
“famous” I am than everyone else. 

I might say in passing, however, that of East Londoners who 
do know me, none has so far led me to suspect, by his demeanour, 
that I have jeopardised my physical safety as a result of writing 
East End My Cradle. On the contrary: not a visit home passes 
without a resident who knows me or knows of me stopping me 
in the street to offer his personal congratulations on the book. 
Messrs. Faber and Faber can testify to the number of telegrams 
and letters reaching me through their address alone—in almost 
all cases, let me add, from East Londoners. The reason is 
simple: they understand fully that my voice is raised not against 
them but for them—only against their conditions. Had it been 
otherwise, then my book would not be exhibited in all local book- 
shops, my photograph would not be displayed in newsagents’ 
windows, and my parents’ neighbours would not club their six- 
pences together to buy copies of my book. The “ credibility ” of 
East End My Cradle is therefore quite obviously not “in ques- 
tion” for them—and they, as Dr. Mallon says, ought to know! 

I am interested to learn that Dr. Mallon has been a member 
of the Wholesale Bespoke Tailoring Trade Board, and as such 
“can give me a few figures.” As a worker in the tailoring trade, 
however, I can give him a few facts—and my facts happen to 
belie his figures. Every worker knows from experience that in 
capitalist industry the two rarely tally. In the present instance 
I challenge Dr. Mallon’s figures of a “minimum wage” and 
“holidays with pay” with the facts outlined in my book—e.g., 
that the average minimum wage can sink as low as 4os. per week 
when stretched over a year invariably including several months 
of idleness ; that “ holidays,” even when you are lucky enough to 
get them granted in sweat-shops, are only done so at one’s own 
expense and dependent on trade being “quiet” at the time; 
and that sweat-shops, eighteen years after my first glimpse of 
them, are still today foul and insanitary dens, with little light, 
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and a lavatory situated either in the room itself or in a proximity 
close enough to be unhealthy as well as distasteful. It is of no 
avail to Dr. Mallon to throw the blame on to the unions: without 
them the position would have been even worse. As a member 
of a governmental authority in whose power ‘it lies to abolish 
sweat-shops and substitute for them clean and airy factories, he 
has by his indifference connived in the maintenance of these 
same sweat-shops. 

If Dr. Mallon still denies my facts concerning sweat-shops, I 
am prepared to conduct him on a tour to prove them, where he 
will be shown things that are quite familiar to East Londoners, 
although these have escaped his own attention in spite of having 
been under his nose “for 30 years.” If he does not deny them, 
then let him at least in all common decency forever hold his 
peace. 

His isolation from the East Londoner’s life is, I think, plainly 
revealed by his suggestion of a “collusion to defeat the law” 
between a 14-year-old boy and his boss: for anybody with even 
a slight acquaintance with manual labour would know it is a 
kind of “collusion” similar to that between an armed gangster 
who holds up a bank and the clerk who, under threat of his life, 
“allows” him to do it. “Chicken-hearted” is the term 
Dr. Mallon applies to such a boy who prefers working to being 
blacklisted: a particular impertinence, in my opinion, coming 
from someone who has never known the meaning of real struggle. 

I really do not know what to say to the cynicism that my 
friends “died rather than appeal to the Relieving Officer.” Is 
the question serious? Experiences I have described with Reliev- 
ing Officers are common to many workers, both in and out of the 
East End. I know several, and had one myself in 1934, when I 
was at the beck-and-call of an undersized barbarian in spats 
whose face, believe me, I shall certainly remember when the 
working class has its day. This gentleman kept me running 
round to him day after day, both while I was on the verge of 
having to give up my lodgings and when I had already lost them: 
he was obviously experimenting to see whether desperation would 
drive me to the Army or suicide—which in both cases would 
save the State money. Even though his treatment failed to do 
either, I was kept hanging around in hope—until a job came 
along to save me from the aforementioned alternatives. 

As for the consumptive girl in my book, the law of libel 
restrains me from a full explanation: I would merely ask how it 
was possible for “Minka Salomen” to sink from the age of 
15, and possibly earlier, into a state of accelerating consump- 
tion over a period of seven years during membership of a club 
devoted to the “ welfare of the poor”? It is true that there is a 
brass plaque in her memory on the club premises, but having 
known her, I know it is an honour she would gladly have for- 
gone for the pleasure of being alive. 

In conclusion, Dr. Mallon, the tenants of Langdale Mansions 
do not need your “applause ”—after successfully conducting a 
strike by their own efforts. Equally irrelevant is the accusation 
that I am not a member of their organisation. It is simple: I 
do not live amongst them. I look forward to doing so again one 
day when the creators of London slums and their horrible 
“product ” have disappeared from the face of this earth._—Yours 
truly, Witty GOLDMAN. 

7 Doughty Street, London, W.C.1. 
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THE OBLIGING DUCK 


S1r,—I have just noticed that Mr. H. E. Bates, in his “ Country 
Life ” column, mentions a prejudice which exists against duck eggs. 
As no aspect of the food problem is now too trivial to be of import- 
ance, may I point out that this prejudice rests upon a very solid 
foundati«n? 

The fact is that duck eggs are very much more prone than hen 
eggs to be infected with a virulent organism which is capable of 
producing a severe form of food poisoning, sometimes attended 
with fatal results. A perusal of page 112 of the current report of 
the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health will show that 
the danger is no mere theoretical one. 

Duck eggs, therefore, should never be lightly 
thoroughly boiled—hard-boiled for preference. 

This is not, of course, to say that every consumer of a raw or 
lightly boiled duck egg will contract food poisoning. Nevertheless, 
the risk is there and it is not a very remote one. Moreover, if you 
take a risk often enough the risk takes you !—Yours faithfully, 

E. W. ADAMS. 


but always 


Worthing, Sussex. 
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Books of the Day 





English Religious Verse 


Oxford Book ot Christian Verse. Chosen and edited by 
Lord David Cecil. (Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d 


The 


Lorp Davip CrEciL, in an admirable introduction to this collec- 
tion, gives some reasons why religious poetry has not, as a rule, 
and with many magnificent exceptions, been the best poetry. 
Chief among these, probably, is the difficulty of finding new and 
living symbols for a body of experience so guarded and hallowed 
by traditional orthodox expression that those most affected by 
it are often the least inclined to break new ground. More, 
devotional expression wears easily a cheap look, slipping into an 
over-lush emotionalism, even eroticism, on the one hand, a 
ponderous and chilly didacticism on the other; a distressing tone 
of familiarity lies in wait for it, a kind of Carlo Dolci softness, 
an embarrassing abasement, or a prosy discursiveness on those 
wingy mysteries of divinity which Dr. Johnson and many others 
have thought “too ponderous for the wings of wit.” When 
treated neither ponderously nor sentimentally, the wingy 
mysteries have been apt to be twisted and fantasticated into un- 
reality—“the more we trace the Trinity, the more we fall in 
fantasy,” as a fourteenth century poet observed. Anyhow, and 
for whatever reasons, religious poetry has always been an un- 
certain, too often a discouraging, affair. Yet among the much 
chaff in this sort that litters the centuries there have pushed up 
always plants so fresh, green and lovely as to wear an ageless 
bloom. From our own earliest experiments in Christian verse we 
are most of us barred by language; it is no use setting before us 
Early English, cr even the earlier periods of Middle English, 
verse, unmodernised. But the loss of these seven centuries is 
so serious that it seems a pity that anthologists should not 
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Carl Jung 


INTEGRATION OF 
PERSONALITY 


THE THE 


Dr. Jung’s most comprehensive and important 
work since his “ Psychology of the Unconscious,” 
it comains six lectures delivered at Zurich, and 
aims to define the process of “ individuation.” 
Less chnical than many of Dr. Jung’s other 
books, and never far from actual experience, it 


leads up to a kind of illuminated general discus- 
only for the 


15 (= net 


sion which has its appeal not 


speci s liiustrated. 
Charlotte Buhler 


THE CHILD AND HIS 
FAMILY 


Charlotte Biihler, who is Director of the Parents’ 
Institute of Psychology for Normal Children, 
London, and author of “From Birth to 
Maturity,” here presents a new method of 
conducting an investigation of the mutual rela- 
tions between the child and his family and the 
child’s life within the family circle. The study 
is ba ym accurate records of evidence accrued 
in in lual homes during prolonged observation 
periods. 10/6 net. 
KEGAN PAUL 
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modernise or translate their best things. There is an repeated 
beauty about some of our early religious verse, both in the great 
Northumbrian period, when the mysteries of Latin (¢ ristianity 
were first settling themselves into the melancholy, misty wild. 
ness of the English temper and weather, and in the later 
mediaeval centuries, so full of lovely, mostly anonymous, devo. 
tional lyrics and carols, some of which, but too few, find Place 
here. They should, I think, in a general antholo; all be 
modernised in text; if they retain Middle English spelling their 
beauty is lost to too many readers. Some in this collection are 
modernised, but rather randomly, and not always where most 


needed. Why, for example, not make Dunbar as easy as the 
Lyke Wake Dirge is made? “The yettis of hell are brokin 
with a crak” only puzzles and annoys the _ ignorant The 
seventeenth century poets, on the other hand, who are modern. 


ised, do not really need it, though it is probably a good general 
rule, and the only modernisation that seems a mistake is the jn. 
trusion of the devout but horrid capital H. 


The exquisite charm of the early periods could not last, after 
faith stepped out of its moving youth; but, as Lord David Ceci 
says, the all-round tremendousness of the sixteenth century 
included some great religious poetry: practically all men of 
letters wrote a little devotional verse, even the more worldly 
expressing thus their per’odic fits of repentance for their nor. 
mally irreligious lives. The century is beautifully, but might 
perhaps have been more plentifully, represented ; Shakespeare 
has only the 146th sonnet, and there is no Wyatt, Surrey, Vaux, 
Peele, Greene, Drayton or Sylvester. If the task of selection was 
difficult here, it must have been more so in the next century, 
when practically all the Anglican clergy, most other ministers 
and priests, and large numbers of the lettered _ laity, 
weighed in with contributions of varying but often _ startling 
quality. To this magnificent devotional period Lord David 
Cecil does admirable justice: generous justice, too, for he allows 
Waller’s rather Ciceronian than specifically Christian Last 
Verses. Turning these pages from Donne (excellently chosen) 
to Herrick, from Herrick to Milton, from Milton to Crashaw, 
Marvell, Herbert, Vaughan, Traherne, Dryden, reading the 
grave and charming quiddities of the delightful Quarles, the 
solemnities of Henry More, Habingtou, Joseph Beaumont, the 
lovely anonymous Jerusalem with which the century opens, 
Bishop Ken’s manly commands to his soul which close it, and 
the galaxy of smaller stars which stand about these, one is 
charmed by the infinite variousness of the religious mind and 
voice of man. 

One enters in the next century a country of more pedestrian 
plains. Religious verse tended to swing between a rather smug 
commendation of the Deity for having made such fine land- 
scapes and so many stars of such regular habits, and a fervent 
and sanguinary evangelical emotionalism. Into all this the mad 
Smart and the mystical Blake break with refreshing oddity. 
But, as Lord David says, there was not another great age 
of religious poetry until the Victorian. Here he is an 
excellent guide, and gives the best of Hopkins, Browning, 
Patmore and Christina Rossetti. No Clough, which is 
unusual: and surely Laurence Housman, with his magnificent 
Spikenard, should adorn the "nineties? But space was no doubt 
limited. 

The present poetic age is not religious, though Mr. T. S. 
Eliot has brought to Anglican Christianity all the force of his 
imaginative imagery and subtle intelligence. The fact that Lord 
David Cecil admires Mr. Eliot and yet appreciates also so many 
of his opposites, applying a fastidious yet catholic literary taste 
and culture to the field he surveys, makes him an _ excellent 
editor for such a selection as this, and gives the selection fine 
quality. It was perhaps a pity to end with Bridges; but I can- 
not judge of this, for the Testament of Beauty happens to be 
outside my appreciation. A better close to a religious anthology 
of today would be T. S. Eliot’s lines: 


Who shall remember my house, where shall live my children’s children 
When the time of sorrow is come? 

They will take to the goat’s path and the fox’s home, 

Fleeing from the foreign faces and the foreign swords. 

Before the time of cords aad scourges and lamentation 

Grant us thy peace. 


With perhaps a tail-piece from The Rock, 
And the Gates of Hell shall not prevail. 








Rose MAcAULAY 
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Hitler and Strasser 


By Otto Strasser. 





Hitler et Moi. (Grasset. 21 frs.) 


*] waANT Something really horrible,” said the lady next me at the 
pookstall on Reading Station, running through the serried ranks of 
gaective fiction on sale. She might have done worse than 
goose this book. It is horribly fascinating, to me far more so 
than any ¥ ork of fiction, more even than an Elizabethan tragedy, 


wth which it has at least this in common, that the murders are 


gultiple. And yet it is no mere sensation-mongering, but a reli- 
sble and an important contribution to contemporary history. It is 
4 maticr the greatest urgency that people should know what 
Hitler and the gangsters around him are really like—the “ money- 
making murderers,” as Mr. Duff Cooper quite rightly called them. 
Our trou ire largely due to the fact that people in high place in 
this country never realised what sort of men they were dealing with 
¢ what they were up against; as Mr. Herbert Morrison said once, 
very ml , “ They don’t seem to read anything.” ‘The particular 
yalue of Strasser’s book lies in the fact that it is close-up evidence 
fom one of the very few Nazi leaders who was on intimate terms 


with Hitler and his gang, and who, in spite of disagreeing, got away 
and survived to tell the tale. 

The tale he has to tel] is the whole disgraceful heart and centre 
of our contemporary world: the rise to power of the Nazi party in 
Germany, and since 1933, in Europe, their ascension to a position 
fom which to dominate the lives of all of us. It is inconceivable that 
our rulers should have allowed this to happen if they had realised 
a] that would flow from it ; but for what they are responsible for 


they will answer at the bar of history. As Strasser has said, no 
German government got more understanding and propitiation 
from abroad than Hitler’s ; Foreign Secretary after Foreign Secre- 
tary asked them to state what they wanted. No wonder they 
never got an answer, for it was the domination of Europe they 
wanted, and our elimination. In these circumstances, those who 
allowed themselves to be taken in bear a heavy responsibility. 
Strasser has a great deal to tell us, much that is new and much 
that we knew before in better perspective. For instance, there is a 
brilliant and convincing chapter on the personality of Hitler, the 
technique of political seduction, of isolating his enemy—whether a 
public or a private one, an individual or a party or a State—ruining 











him, marking him down with pitiless, vindictive severity, an un- 
seeping memory. There are so many examples of it sown through- 
ut the book. Yet why did not our people dealing with this man 
know about it before? 
edement in Hitler’s technique—surprise and, we might add, the 
sudden concentration of superior forces and their brutal and relent- 
less use. How true that has been all the way along, against oppo- 
nents within his party, inside Germany, then against Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Norway But why have our people 
not realised it before? It was there for allto see. It was not merely 


Surprise, Strasser tells us, is always an 


surprise, for often Hitler told us what he meant to do; it was the 
paralysed waiting of the rabbit for the stoat to catch up with it. 

The chief impression that emerges from reading this book, apart 
from loathing for the manners and methods of the gangsterdom in 
power in Germany, is the compulsion exercised by Hitler’s astonish- 


ing flair for power. His political instinct is extraordinary; he seems 
to have been always right from his own point of view, amid the con- 
flicting counsels of his lieutenants, the shoals to be navigated. 

It is not merely that he has read Machiavelli—Strasser tells us 
that, though not a reading man, he had studied him long ago. 
Hitler knows that politics is a struggle for power, and you play to 
win; with him never a point is given away, nor is there ever any 
mercy for a defeated opponent. It is as well that we should know 
what we are up against. There is no doubt about his brilliance—it 
is not too much to say, his genius. Strasser’s chapter summing up 
his discussions with Hitler has the unintended result of showing 
how right the latter was against the vague German idealism of the 
Strasser programme. With Hitler no illusions about human beings, 
the masses or anybody else: he knows too well what fools they 
are; that there is nothing they cannot be made to believe, that all 


they want is bread and circuses, that they can never understand the 
meaning of an ideal: all that, like all creative originality in art, in 
science, in thought, is the work of the elect. All very offensive to 
Strasser’s vague socialism, of course; but no wonder Hitler won 
and the Strassers were completely outmanoeuvred and defeated. 


At every turn in the elaborate and treacherous manoeuvres, 
Hitler's nose for power won. He was quite right, as against the 
Strassers, to throw in his lot with the Junkers and industrialists, 
with Thyssen, Krupp, Hugenberg and Schacht, for that was the 
Way to power. All these contacts with heavy industry and high 


igh) finance Hitler owed to Goring. The millions of 
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subsidies he got from them enabled him to destroy the Weimar 
Republic. Strasser gives us a great deal of new information about 
Hitler’s Munich putsch of 1923 with Ludendorff, which shows that 
it was by no means the foolhardy, gallant adventure it has been 
thought. Like everything else he has undertaken, it had a chance 
of success: the Bavarian administration was honeycombed with 
secret supporters of the Nazis in high places: the technique that has 
got such world réclame with Norway and Holland. But why did 
people have to wait till 1940 before they understood it? The Wel- 
mar Republic was eaten out by internal sabotage and treachery. 
Gurtner, the Bavarian Minister of Justice, who protected Hitler 
aid let him out of prison before his sentence was half served, is now 
Reichminister of Justice. And soon. The chapter on the murders 
of June 30th, 1934, makes the whole thing much clearer and gives us 
a new perspective of those decisive events. We now see that it was 
Goring who was the prime mover, and that there were some hun- 
dreds of victims to his credit. And yet a British ambassador can 
hardly conceal his admiration for this brute and regarded it as an 
honour to be asked to tea with him. 

With many of Strasser’s conclusions we can agree: that Hitler, 
1 example, is above all the instrument, the spokesman, the medium 
of Prussian militarism; that his defeat must mean the defeat of 

We can agree that Prussia must be reduced, that 
Prussian militarism, the Junkers and great industrial 
must be and for all, their estates industries 
socialised, their military system of education tr 
Germany itself reconstructed as a federation of autonomous pro- 
vinces. Only so is it possible for Germany to live alongside the 
rest of us as an equal, co-operative member of the European body 
A. L. Rowst 
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Versailles Legerdemain 


What Germany Forgot. By James T. Shotwell. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 

Every now and then, though all too seldom, a book appears 

embodying a thesis which, though the moment it is read it 

appears self-evident, has in fact for years escaped the notice 

of the very authorities whose special field it particularly concerns. 

Such a book, I think, is Dr. Shotwell’s. The author, who is 


The Life of 


Percy Dearmer 
by his wife 


Nan Dearmer 


‘Dearmer had a passionate belief in the 
Church of England, an institution which 
inspires loyalty in many. but passionate 
attachment in very few. But he believed 
with all his that the Church of 
England was the very soul of the English 
HAROLD ANSON in the Spectator 


heart 


people.’ 
‘A personality of a unique quality that 
was revealed with an odd consistency and 
completeness whenever and wherever it 
was encountered. He was at once serene 
and disturbing, gentle and acid-tongued, 
as clear as the gospels and as cloudy as 
Coleridge.” The times Literary Supplement 
10s. 6d. net 
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Professor of the History of International Relations at Columbia, is 
one of the best-ecuipped of living writers on the Peace Settlement 
and the post-1918 world. What he sets out to demonstrate, and 
does convincingly demonstrate, here, is that from the first the 
German Government set itself with complete success to conceal 
from the German people the intolerable burden which the cost 
of the war would have laid on them, by diverting the whole of 
their attention to the substantially less onerous burdens imposed 
by the Treaty of Versailles. 

The consequences of this fact—if it is a fact, as Dr. Shotwell, 
justly I think, insists it is—have been far-reaching. “The effect 
of turning away from the cost of the war to the cost of the peace 
turned out in the long run to be one of the chief causes of 
Germany’s undoing. It justified militarism and discounted, and 
later vilified, the processes of democracy.” It is hard to contest 
that. Who was it in reality who ruined Germany, the men who 
carried her into war, or the men who signed the peace? The 
answer everywhere given in Germany is—the latter. The answer 
every reflecting and honest student of the facts must give is— 
the former. But before Dr. Shotwell very few, if any, have 
given it. 

The thesis is developed methodically and relentlessly. 
best be indicated by a few quotations: 

“For this military tradition of the nation in arms to be 
maintained after the terrific pressure of the World War, it 
was necessary that the hardships should not have been totally 
unbearable. It was at this point that the Treaty of Versailles 
became, by an almost miraculous paradox, the instrument for 
saving German militarism, by blinding the nation to the true 
nature of war when fought under the conditions of modern 
history and applied science. Everything could be blamed upon 
the peace terms. The only sufferings from the War were those 
of the past.” 

“ By the year 1922 the change in outlook practically gained 
the whole nation. The question of what the War had cost the 
country seemed by. that time to be hopelessly unreal and aca- 
demic compared with the pressing issue of the struggle to get 
rid of the burden of reparations.” 


It can 


All this, of course, was a godsend to the Nazi mcvement, which 
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Read this pr undly moving book. Already jt has be 
into five languages and has had three editions in the origin 


THE VILLAGE ON THE 
HILL 


A Story of the Church Conflict in Germany. 
By JOHN MAARTEN 
3/6 net. 


NORA WALN, author of “Reaching for the Stars,” 





says: 


While it will stand for all time as a record of the fortitude of 
Christian men in the face of persecution, it is of burning topical 
int st to-day e 
F. R. Barry, Canon of Westminster, says : 

“As a Christian ‘Document’ it seems to me to be in the same 
class with | was in Prison. 1 hope it will be read very widely 


by Christian people in our Own country.” 


CHRISTIANS IN A 
WORLD AT WAR 


By EDWYN BEVAN 
6/- net. 


“Here at last is a book about the war which does come to grips 


with the real question.’’—Spectator. 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
CIVILISATION 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 

In the press 1/- net. 
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“must always have a dissatisfied public opinion and someone oe 
something to blame for whatever goes wrong.” 

What in fact did the War cost Germany? No clear answer 
can be given to that. Britain, France and other countries com. 
puted their war costs. Germany never did. She obliterated th. 
subject under a dirge about what may be termed the peace Costs, 
Dr. Shotwell (who remarks en passant that “in all the history 
of propaganda nothing outrivals the success of the German effon 





against the Treaty of Versailles”) makes his own calculations 
which are elaborate in method and claim to be no more tha 
tentative in their conclusions. The net result is that in his viey 
“ giving Germany the benefit of every doubt, the amount of Ger. 
many’s payments under the Treaty is apparently one quarter g 
what the War cost the nation.” The War costs would clearly 
have ruined her if there had been no reparations at all—ang 
what she paid in reparations was less than what she borrowed jg 
the post-war period from America and other lenders. 

This is unquestionably a book of historic importance, fo; 
though details of its argument may be contested it is hard to 
see how the main conclusion can be. Its circulation in Germany 
is, of course, out of the question, but it is much to be hoped that 
it will be published in this country, where ¢ts conclusions would 
convey lessons most beneficial to a certain school of inter. 
nationalists, Wison Harris. 


Four Lives 


A Goodly Fellowship. By Mary Ellen Chase. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
Come Another Day. By Pat Mullen. (Faber. tos. 6d. 
Facing the Odds. By Douglas Goldring. (Cassell. 8s. 
George Arliss. By Himself. (Murray. 15s.) 


6d.) 


WuHo on earth could possibly tackle any of these books today? 
Most people’s reading is limited to a hurried, fearful glance 
through the latest newspaper, and perhaps a chapter or two of 
some old favourite in odd moments of leisure—anything else seems 
frivolous and unsuitable. And here we are presented with the 
autobiographies of an American lady teacher, an Aran Islander 
(yes, again), a disgruntled author, and an elderly film star. And 
yet, for those who will spare the time to look, there is in these 
books much that might well help, comfort or distract a war- 
wracked mind. The least we can do, in justice to the luckless 
authors, is to search for the best in their books and leave carping 
to happier days. 

There is no difficulty in finding the value of A Goodly Fellow- 
ship. This record of a life spent in teaching and learning has a 
peaceful charm which is now doubly welcome. Miss Chase was 
born in New England, but she has taught and studied in many 
other parts of the States. Her narrative is perhaps lent additional 
enchantment by the intervention of thirty years and some three 
thousand miles, but she writes an excellent unamericanised 
English, and, unlike many teachers, her quest for knowledge has 
led her to wisdom. That she has also been responsible for a 
number of highly successful novels is nowhere apparent. Read 
this book if you would learn how man’s unconquerable mind has 
striven, and is in places still quietly striving, in the cause of what 
we call civilisation. 

For the other side of the picture read Come Another Day, 
whose scene is also set in the United States and in roughly th 
same period. While Miss Chase was pursuing her peaceful and 
enlightened way from Boston to Montana and on to Smith College, 
Mr. Mullen was fighting and drinking and working in a variety 
of tough Yankee joints in company with other expatriate Irish- 
men. Of the four authors on this list, he is probably the most 
unfortunate in the time of his book’s appearance. The last thing 
people want to read about just now is violence (surely the 
Hemingway school is finished for ever), and that is precisely what 
Mr. Mullen has to describe. However, there are compensations 
in the shape of a delightful opening in the Aran Islands and th: 
visit of a mainland priest to the humble Mullen house. This 
beautifully and very amusingly described in the traditional stage- 
cum-literary-Irish manner. At the end of the book the authot 
comes home again during the Irish Civil War, and we leave him 
listening to the roar of the waves and waiting for the arrival of 
Mr. Robert J. Flaherty, who was to make his name and fortune 
with Man of Aran. 

Mr. Douglas Goldring is an admirer of Cobbett, and it is when 
he emulates his master that he is at his best. Facing the Odds 
is an appendix to his recent autobiography Odd Man Out, and 
deals chiefly with the England of those unhappy years 1937-39 
Its text is contained in Cobbett’s phrase, “Good God! Is 4 
country like this to be ruined by the folly of those who govern 
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it?” Unfortunately, Mr. Goldring spends more space than he 
intended in castigating the Chamberlain Government. A last- 
minute preface, dated September, 1939, seems pathetically out 
of date, and throughout the book there are gratuitous and often 
irrelevant criticisms of the powers that were. But when Mr. 
Goldring drops the role of professional grognard his enthusiasms 
are enjoyable. He has a true love of the English countryside, of 
French cooking, Georgian architecture, London by-ways and the 
works of Ford Madox Ford. Also there is something refreshing 
about a man who can write: “After thirty years of industrious 
authorship and the publication of some fifty or sixty volumes, 
there is nothing about the seamy side of the literary life that I 
do not know.” More Grub Street and less Whitehall would 
have improved his book immensely. 

Lastly, Mr. George Arliss on and by himself. 
having approached this volume with some misgiving. 


One must admit 
Allergic to 


Mr. Arliss’s impersonations and suspicious of the written words 
of actors, one seemed to have little to hope for. Wrong again. 
Mr. Arliss writes exceptionally well, and his straightforward 
ccount of scenario life and practice in Hollywood is full of 
interest. He has gone out of his way to describe the ordinary 
daily routine of almost the only industry which is still romantic 


tu its de Mr. Arliss is more like an old actor-manager 
than a modern film star, yet his reminiscences will certainly appeal 
to most cinemagoers. The book contains an account of un- 
expected heroism on the part of the late William Archer and 
over forty photographs of Mr. Arliss in his most famous films. 
For those who share the reviewer’s antipathy to the author on 
there is his frank admission: “As the make-up man 
ind on, I watch with admiration his efforts to make 
look like Voltaire, and I realise with great concern that the 
tries to change me the more like George Arliss I look.” 
CHARLES SURFACE. 
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Cricketers’ Almanack, Edited by Haddon 
Whitaker. §s.) 

ALTHOUGH it has been perfect cricket weather these past weeks, 
of the last first-class season seem to have occurred in 
They did. Wisden, therefore, with the 1939 scores 
and details embalmed between the familiar yellow covers, is 
more than ever an historical document. It bears the name of a 
new editor, Mr. Haddon Whitaker; while an article by Mr. R. C. 
Robertson-Glasgow—spirited as ever—takes the place of the usual 
editorial survey. 

in effort of recollection to summon up even the 
vaguest outline of the later happenings in serious cricket. 1939 
opened in comparative tranquillity, had a very wet July, and 
Test matches played with opponents who left our 
The West Indian visitors missed, 
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by this mischance, that malady familiar to all touring sides late in 


the summer—August staleness. After a shaky start they showed 
that they could hold their own against our strongest players 
England’s weakness lay, as it so often does, in lack of bowling 
We had not the necessary punch to ram an advantage home 
despite batting which Mr. Robertson-Glasgow rightly summarise 
as impressive. The record of the 1938-9 tour in South Africa 
which also appears herein, tells much the same story 

It is fitting that the Yorkshire captain should appear among the 
five cricketers of the year, for his county remained dominay 
“We are out to win,” he is quoted as saying. “If we cannot 


do so, good luck to our opponents, but we are not going to give 


them a chance if we can help it.” Of such stuff are champions 


made. It may be that Yorkshire superiority was not, in 193 
quite so decisive as usual, but the results speak for themselye, 
and the simple fact is that, apart from their all-round talen, 
and their adherence so far as possible to a fixed team, they do no 
relax. It is their consistency which in the end brings them hom 
first, and this generally shows itself strongest just when it j 


most needed—in the later matches. It was good to see the veteray 
Sutcliffe still so sure; Bowes still triumphing over the best bats 
men; and the early pride of Hutton’s career. 


Middlesex and Gloucester pressed most near among the 
runners-up. Middlesex had a plethora of talent, with men » 
good as Hart and Muncer often crowded out. Gloucester d 


pended too much upon their great men—Hammond and God 
dard, though there was a time when they gave the champions 
anxious moments. Of the rest, one of the most encouraging 
signs in the season was the keenness of teams—and their publics 
—out of the running. Worcester for instance will not soon forget 
her triumph over Yorkshire; while with Farnes and Stephenson 
playing, Essex sometimes had the liveliest bowling in the country, 
and rose to fourth place in the table. 

The remaining players honoured with their portrait in Wisden’s 
gallery are Leary Constantine ; Edrich; Wright of Kent; and 
Walter Keeton. The selection is even more interesting than 
usual. Constantine, ever since his first appearance in this country, 
has been one of the biggest draws the game has produced. His 
zest, whatever he happened to be doing, could keep any game 








not merely alive, but fizzing. E¢rich, with Compton and 
Hutton, is a young prodigy, despite his record in purely inter- 
national matches. Wright is a bowler feared by most good bats 
men; while Keeton, though suffering from a succession of in- 
juries, is in. the stalwart tradition of Nottinghamshire batsmen. 

In looking at this new Wisden, it is impossible not to hark back 
to the by now shabby volume which bears the date 1915. That 
recorded the end of a good though not supreme age of the game 
this may only mark an interval, though with the same tragic 
emphasis. Twenty seasons stretch between one war and another, 
but no one has yet described them as a golden, even a silver- 
gilt period. Huge scores and many records besprinkle them; ye 
these are figures only. It is Bradman who had made them chiefly 
memorable; he, Hammond, and the stars just rising. Whatever 
changes may come, one thing is certain—the day of the grea 
amateur with a long career is over. That indeed may be one & 
the least of war’s effects. 

OLIVER WARNER. 


Economics for Everyman 


Economic Problems of Today. By W. A. Lewis. (Longmans. 4s. 6d) 


Mr. Lewis has succeeded brilliantly in a field where failure 
lamentably frequent. He has written a book which, within : 
small compass, and in simple ind pleasant language, gives to the 
reader starting from scratch a true perspective of the economic 
problem. There is not a technical phrase in it from beginning 
to end; there is hardly a generalisation which is not illustrated 
from recent and familiar events. Perhaps most valuable of all, 
there is imparted a sense—which once acquired should be very 
hard to forget—of the continuity and unity of the problem 





in all different circumstances and all different régimes; i 
war as in peace, in Soviet Russia as in capitalist Great 
Britain. 


IFCes 


c 





Every régime has to tackle the question of distributing reso 
between different potential uses ; of judging how far this alloc 
tion shall be a matter of central civic decision, how far of ind 
vidual choice; of provicing incentives to induce people W 
implement these decisions and choices ; of maximising economit 
efficiency and minimising economic shocks. The solutions offered 
differ. What works in peace will not necessarily work in wat 
What suits one set of social assumptions does not suit another. 
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HOW TO HELP 


Unless you are completely unique, you will naturally wish to do something 


the result of which will be to bring help to other. people. 


of the better characteristics of human nature. 


This is one 


One of the ways to do this is to leave a small legacy w hich 


will ensure that a succession of people will bless your name. 


A legacy can be of any sum—even £5, and Readers who 


could not do this must be few indeed. 


All legacies are used for the endowment of Annuities, and the need for 


an ever-increasing endowment is continuous. 


GOVERNESSES’ 


VICTORIA STREET 





INSTITUTION 


BENEVOLENT 


LONDON, S.W.1 
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Look to the 
Land 


LORD NORTHBOURNE 


A challenge and a warning to all 
who live by agriculture. This is 
the most startling, clear-sighted, and 
constructive book on the future of 
the land that has appeared for years. 
‘The author is an accepted 
authority on agriculture. Here he 
explains how and why mankind 
is dependent on the soil for his 
life and well-being.’—Manchesier 


Evening News. 75. 6d. 


Ernest Rhys’s 
Autobiography 


WALES ENGLAND WED 


‘One evening last week I lost my 
courage. It was during that un- 
pleasant hour that I picked up 
Ernest Rhys’s book of remini- 
scences. Surely, I thought, this 
is the last book to entertain me at 
such an hour. However, in my 
distress of mind, I began to read 
and Rhys conquered me. I read 
his book there and then and went 
to bed fortified..—st1R HUGH WAL- 
POLE (Daily Sketch). Iluftrated. 155. 





GEORGES 


Duhamel 


CECILE AMONG THE 
PASQUIERS 
‘It is profoundly enjoyable. This 
long book is like life itself. One 
reads it with great refreshment and 
Stimulation. A remarkable experi- 
ence.’—FRANK SWINNERTON. 9/6 





Iusion in Java 


GENE FOWLER 
Volcanoes and deep forests, remote 
temples and palaces, sorcerers and 
dancing girls—against this strange, 


enchanting background Gene 
Fowler tells a love story of rare 
beauty. 85. 
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THE 
Spirit of France 


DENIS SAURAT 
Hundreds of thousands have heard 
M. Saurat’s broadcasts on The Spirit 
of France. Were in accessible in- 
expensive form is a superb bird’s- 
eye view of French life. I//us. 15. 
‘The best kind of propaganda, the 
essential truth about the French 
people put into words by a French- 
man who loves his own country, 
but knows and appreciates this 
country too.’ —Time and Tide. 
*‘M. Saurat’s views are of per- 
manent value.’ — Times Literary 
Supplement. 


What is 
Democracy? 


G. F. POWELL 


‘Mr Powell has set out to explain 
the democratic system to the 
ordinary man and woman, and has 
done so with considerable success.” 

—Oxford Mail. 
‘In these days of confused thinking 
this little book is likely to be of 
immense value to people who are 
bewildered by the modern trend 
of events.’— Birmingham Gazette. 15. 
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But the fundamental questions remain the same, and no régime 
can evade them. It would be very hard to speak too highly of 
Mr. Lewis’s achievement, and it is to be hoped that the in- 
auspicious moment of its appesrance will not prevent its having 


the success which it deserves. 


H. M. C, 


New Novels 
By R. C. Hutchinson. (Cassell. 


Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Caper 8s. 6d. 


The Fire and the Wood. 9s. 6d.) 
Dutch Interior. By Frank O'Connor. 


Town and Haven. By Oswald Harland. 


Mr. R. C. HuTCHINSON has been highly praised by some distin- 
guished critics, and wrote, among other novels, The Shining 
Scabbard. His new book is long and ambitious, with a largish 
ca carefully filled in—much too carefully filled in in the 





ters, which are clogged with unnecessary detail. It 
i t of a young German-Jewish doctor and how he fared 
under the rise of Nazism. It begins with Josef’s arrival to take 
up his first post in a hospital, when already well on the way, 
through private research, to the discovery of “a new polyvalent 
He is not encouraged to continue this research at 
the hospital, where he antagonises colleagues by his narrow, 
impersonal attitude towards his profession: “Young Zeppich- 
mann never did think of the patients’ comfort, except where 
comfort had a physiological importance.” But he devotes all his 
spare time to his tuberculin, and with it experiments upon the 
very sick servant-girl in the pension where he lodges. In the 
course of doing so he falls in love wiih her, and finally revolts 
against using her for his own ends; and it is this conversion, 
and Minna’s answering devotion, which forms the core of the 
book. 

Josef has meanwhile unwittingly become involved with some 
enraged a member of the Nazi Party, is 
arrested on false charges, ill-treated by Nazis and sent to 
a concentration camp. Minna, after a period in a sanatorium, 
is advised by a lawyer that the only chance of tracing Josef is to 
bring a charge against him, which may result in a trial and 
release after imprisonment. Helped by friends, but chiefly by 
her own indomitable energy and courage, she and Josef escape 





tuberculin.” 


Communists and 








Little lives, once sad, may, with your help, be lifted up 
where brightness shall follow gloom, and laughter take 
the place of tears. Children needing care and 
protection because of the war are daily joining 
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from Germany, taking with them the notes of his 
reach England. He has contracted tuberculosis and is 
England with his own tuberculin. 


“ ork, and 
reated jp 


As I have said, and as the sub-title indicates, The Fire ang 
the Wood is intended primarily as a love-story. The brooding 
horror, the suspense, the excitement of the escape are admirably 
conveyed ; so are some of the minor characters ; but these thing, 
are incidental to the main theme, whose fundamental « Pression 
depends on the natures of Josef and Minna. As regards Josef 
Mr. Hutchinson limited his difficulties by choosing a one-track 
mind. Only slightly humanised by love, Josef clings to his dis. 
covery simply for its own sake, instead of for the sake of fame: 
he remains a simple, boring, intensely limited man, dogged jp 
adversity, brave when in pain, capable of dimly recog. 
nising greatness in a comrade; but not an interesting 
character. Minna—a pert, cockney type with some brains 
more interesting; but with her Mr. Hutchinson 
has made fatal blunders. How could a _ servant-girl 
reared in an orphanage write the highly literary and fluent 
diary reproduced in Chapter 14? Where did she learn tj 
refer to herself as a “kitchen slut” and to use the word “ faby- 
lously”” and the Latin cum? Only by deliberately forgetting 
such total impossibilities can one continue to be interested jp 
Minna. This superficiality on the part of a serious, not to say 
laborious, writer is a considerable defect. His eye for people is 
sharp but not penetrating ; he has invention but little imagina- 
tion, so that existence never falls into a new perspective because 
of the construction he puts upon it. The book is steadily middle. 
brow, and it is no good people who care for Miss Compton 
Burnett trying to read it. It would make a thrilling film of the 
English, Cronin kind, where a certain sentimentality in the 
scenes with the English doctors, and their improbable readiness 
to adopt an untried tuberculin, would not seem out of place 

Dutch Interior is misnamed. It consists of loosely connected 
passages in the lives of some Irish of the artisan and clerk class, 
beginning with their childhood and taking them, with large gaps, 
into middle age. I found it fascinating. The varying aspects 
of the riverside town, beautiful and squalid, are excellently and 
lightly done ; so are the relations between the children and their 
elders, and their adolescent relations to each other. There area 
good many obscurities due, not to the writing, which is pellucid, 
but to the author’s unwillingness to comment, to explain, to 
obtrude himself. For instance, it is disconcerting, in the middle 
of a chapter, to discover that sixteen years have elapsed since the 
last. And yet the atmosphere, the fluidity. of the book, the 
curious elusive vividness, depend so much on the method adopted 
that one is loath to complain and mere inclined to accuse oneself 
of density. A more serious complaint is that Mr. O’Connor is 
not successful when dealing with adult love’ affairs ; the scene 
in which Eileen discusses with Stevie whether to leave her 
husband for him carries no conviction. But, though not fault- 
less, Dutch Interior is a work of art, compared with which 
The Fire and the Wood seems but a painstaking though exciting 
document. The books exist in different realms, for Mr. O’Connor 
is in a relation to his subject-matter of which Mr. Hutchinson 
may have had glimpses, but which he has not achieved. If 
Dutch Interior were to be filmed without being ruined—and the 
Dalton household, as well as the three disreputable “ beautiful 
Miss Maddens” could contribute to an unusual film—it would 
have to be played and directed by the French. 

A reviewer has constantly to allow for his own prejudices as 
well as try to combine his critical faculty with a relaxed 
receptiveness. In dealing with Town and Haven I must allow 
for my aversion from municipal politics, whose intrigues, unlike 
the intrigues of private life, appear to me inexpressibly dreary ; 
and for my boredom with money-making and commercial enter- 
prise. These things are the main preoccupation of Mr. Harland’s 


——i5 


novel about a town which might be Scarborough. As Miss 
Phyllis Bentley says in her enthusiastic preface (in which 
“Yorkshire” as an adjective occurs twelve times) “the love 


interest is rather sketchy.” I cannot, however, agree with her 
that the author “has created two interesting women,” for he 
has not the creative faculty and, apart from some minor grotesques 
such as the derelict crank doctor a hundred and three years old, 
his characters, of whom there are many, made no impression 
on me whatever. But it may appeal to readers who are not 
daunted by the frequency of phrases like “ prices are down,” and 
“T have the figures here,” and who like solid, carefully-written 
books with a lot of conversation. It covers the period from 1878 
to the early nineteen hundreds. 
E. B. C. Jones. 
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Once, health had no ‘war of nerves’ to fight. 
Indeed, the human constitution is not fitted to stand the 
strain to which we are now subjected. The article 
below shows how science, in the shape of * Sanatogen’ 
Nerve-Tonic Food, upholds nature in this unequal 


What ™ 


doctors say about 
if tomy, “15 secpenan er N Crved 


many bodily disorders for which, 

in some cases, medical science finds it hard to suggest a remedy. 
Luckily this is not the case with one of the most typical disorders 
of this modern age—nervous exhaustion. Here we know 
definitely that sufferers lack two essential elements—organic 
phosphorus and protein—and that the administration of these 
elements in chemical combination is sure to put matters right 


This is the whole secret of ‘ Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food. 
It consists only of these two elements. It has no “ filling” or 
“b ng” constituent. Moreover, in ‘ Sanatogen’ alone can 
you find these two constituents chemically combined. That is 
why * Sanatogen’ is so readily absorbed into the system ; why 
it so quickly revitalises exhausted nerves and builds up rich red 
lood ; why it so surely gives you new energy, new vigour and 
increased resistance to illness. 

Remember, too, that * Sanatogen’ is a food, not a mere 
pick-me-up. The good it does is permanent. Invalids, old 
people, children and even diabetics can take it easily and with 
great benefit. 

Now you will understand why 26,721 Doctors have written 
in praise of ‘ Sanatogen’; why a Cabinet Minister told the 
House of Commons, during the 1914-18 war, that * Sanatogen’ 
is “ a national necessity for preserving good nerves” ; why you 
and your family should start a course to-day. 
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PROOF. How ‘Sanatogen ‘SANATOGEN "‘SANATOGEN* 
builds bodies. Albs2 
\ ter in The Practitioner reports: “I weighed, 4 4 
wer eleven children convalescent from scarlet fever 
t *Sanatogen" was given, and fourteen other 3lbs 
pantie 
ent children of about the same ages, in as . Ss 












s possible the same conditions. I found that 
the x g£ i the children getting 
"Ss en” was, in five weeks, 4 Ibs. 2 ozs., and of 
th t getting *‘ Sanatogen ’ was just under 3 Ibs.” 1 
A g proof of the body-building power of 
*s Nerve-1 r J 


‘SANATOGEN’ 


NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable at all chemists 
in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 


The tered 1 Mark “SANATOGEN’ applied to Nerve-Tonle Food enotes a brand of 
tae i sodium ¢ eroy pha cally combined by Genatosan Limited, the proprictors 


{the Trade Mark 
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com AN R.ALF. 
OFFICER IN IRAQ 


“1 have smoked your full-strength Punchbowle 
now for several years and find that it keeps in 
good condition in very high temperatures which one 
has to live in, in Egypt and in this country of sand. 
More so out here, of course, where this last month 
we have been as high as 116° shade temperature. 


If vou have read the letter above, you can picture the type of 
men who smoke this hefty, full-bodied “big-brother” of 
North Country Barneys: men on the really tough jobs over- 
seas who need something unusually satisfying in the way of 
Tobacco, to inspire and to round-off the work of the day. 


Punchbowle is not everybody’s smoke; the average smoker 
should first try medium Barneys. Whichever strength suits 
your palate, this one thing is certain: Wherever and whenever 
you buy, the Tobacco will turn out as sweet and fresh as w hen 
packed ... that is Barneys “EverFresh” protection, the 
wonder-packing which ensures Factory-freshness everywhere. 
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No. 40 

GERARD DE NERVAL is said to have explained, when asked why 
he took a lobster out with him on a lead, that he liked its nature 
and it never barked. Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 Is. 
are offered for the best list of pets, appropriate to any four 
of the following characters—Dr. Johnson, Swinburne, President 
Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, Dr. Goebbels, Signor Gayda—together 
with an explanation of his choice couched in the individual style 
of each owner. No explanation is to be longer than one sentence. 
_RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked “Com- 
petition No. 40.” Entries must be delivered by first post on Friday, 
June 21st, 1940. Envelopes should bear a 2}d. stamp. No entries can 
be returned. Readers are invited to submit suggestions for future 
competitions. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 38 


THe usual prizes were offered for a list of suggested familiar 
names for various famous London buildings and _ institutions. 
Some of the names suggested seemed so obvious that it was 


difficult to believe they were not already in general use. It is 
conceivable that in fact they already are, and that it is only in 
the Victorian seclusion of Gower Street that people do not speak 
or did not speak) of hearing a lush contralto Oswald 
Mosley) at Bert’s (the Albert Hall), or refer to promenading in 
H.P. (Hyde Park). The entries were not on the distin- 
guished by inventiveness, nor enough attention paid to 
euphony ; it was hard to believe that the tongue-twisting com- 
pounds devised by some competitors could ever pass into general 
usage. The Royal Academy and the Athenaeum proved the most 
fertile sources of inspiration ; “ the Painties ” was a logical addition 
to a language which has already admitted “ movies ” and “ talkies,” 
and “ Alma Tademater ” and “ Artbreak House ” were legitimate 
inventions ; for the Athenaeum “the Gaitery ” most 
felicitous suggestion. A number of competitors renamed Bucking- 
ham Palace “ Buck House,” two plumped on “ the Silent Service’ 
for the Ministry of Information, “the Hub” was the most 
frequent—and the most logical—suggestion for Piccadilly Circus. 
No entry seemed to deserve the first prize. For the second, there 
was a tie between Douglas Hawson and Gerald Summers, to each 
a book token for ros. 6d. is accordingly awarded. 
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‘LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


ADVANTAGES OF 
APPOINTING LLOYDS BANK AS YOUR 
EXECUTOR OR TRUSTEE 
SECURITY. 
ibility for the custody 


The Bank will assume respons- 
of Trust Funds. 


ECONOMY. Once the Bank the 


appointment no further change in Executors 


accepts 


or Trustees, with the consequent expenses, 


need be made. Fees are moderate and are 


not payable until the Bank’s duties begin. 
IMPARTIALITY. The Bank is 
Trusts with an impartiality not 


able to 
administer 
friends. 


always attainable by relatives or 


The Bank has _ the 


staff trained in 


ADMINISTRATION. 


services of an expert 


management of Estates and Trusts. 





Head Office : 
71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 67 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender 
of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to 
opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and shoylj 
be recetwved not later than first post on Wednesday. No envelopes wiy 
be opened before noon on Wednesday. Solutions should be on the 
form appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in oy 
mext issue, Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 24d. Stam 
otherwise they are surchargei on delivery. Solutions from the U SA 
cannot be accepted.) 
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ACROSS their manners, and _ the 

1. Was Dante’s illustrator named ways ” (Pope) (8 

Steven? (9). 6. Nautical timber in the piece 
5. “O thou soul of my soul! 5). 

I shall thee again, And 7. Patrick doesn’t seem to have 

with God be the _ rest!” heen over-steady when he 

(Browning) (5s). went about (9). 
8. A portion of the fund I 10. A mule gone learned (5). 


Torpid (9). 


distributed (5). 


9g. Vehicle you placed on loan? 15. 3 without end and beginning 
9). 3 

11. Suitable name for a defensive 16. Hold forth (9 
work in Wonderland (9). 17. A very funny story (8 

12. In Italy time is different (5). 19. What recurs is not loss (5 
It used to follow a petticoat 20. Song caught in the act 


Sir Willoughby (6 


4) 22. 
very ancient plac 


14, 1§ and 23. Because it is the 24. O, it’s a 
sick that need attention? (3 5) 
words) (§, 4, §). 

18. Marshal of the 
Force (9). 

21. Potato digger (4). 

25. What 


26. Suggestions of Terpsichorea 


Royal Air instability (5). 


SOLUTION TO 









can one make of the : sacar : 
reptile? Trial-gaol! (9). CROSSWORD No. 66 
27. People get let in for it (2 t 
words) (4, 5). 3 og he \ i a a - 
28. Cross, with one speed? (5). .. a. = - eT 
29. A sedentary man (5). € ares as 
30. She produces dear suits (9). ag cinioiala mull 
DOWN > Mla e - 
1. To take too much material ROVGHAM “ i - 
Ss). y Me ‘ cir 4 
2. It’s sticking out (9). Site UT LIP HLN 
3. It begins like 2 and has HK Se Petre 
three other of its letters (6). cae RAGGLE Siri M 
4. Put to the test (2 words) © a & a efb 
- & Sure 1 MARS RE Nt ER 
s. “Sir, I have lived a —— all [TM Mic Bic Bis fe 
my days, And studied men, ASSEPARTOYUT 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 66 is R. Saunderson, Berwic 


James, Salisbury. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorp by Royal har 


Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDL E STREET, LONDON, Ww -C.2, 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, -C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... ese eee eos eas eee £4, 10,0 
Reserve Fund one ons oe one noe eco £2,475, 
Currency Reserve oe + 10°), 
Reserve Liability of Prop rietors unde r the Charter ... £4,500,000 
I tank, which has, numerous Branches. t yut Australia ar Ne 
Z sues Telecrapl lransfers, Lett { Credit and raf 
( Credits and Travellers’ Cheques ava in all parts of a 
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my salvation] 


Behold in me, Mahmuz, barber to the vreat one, Raschoin el 
H d! Yet but for thee would I be for dogs and men to walk 
ut Yesterday did lL attend my lord, and alas, my razor wrought 
great execution upon his visage ; whereat was h« angered, “* Base 
born slave!”’ quoth he, “See —I bleed! Think’st thou to kill 
me th little cuts, murderer? The torturers must work upon 
th Thou shalt be skinned, even as thou hast skinned me!” 

Prostrated I myself before him, and when his anger was consumed 
did him of a great specific to be had from the apothecary, a 
balm for men such as he, of iron beard. “ Procure it then!” 
said lord, “ yet, by the toenails of my ancestors, plough more 


furrows upon me and thy head be forfeit! ” 

Straightway to the apothecary went I and purchased, and lo, my 
lord was overjoyed at my new shaving. “ My chin is as smooth 
as the check of a Nubian maiden,” quoth he. “ Make proclama- 
tion throughout my lands to the excellence of Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream —the cream of a thousand-and-one perfect shavings!” 


Try Parke-Davis Shaving Cream—for the smoothest, easiest 
shave ever. Ask your chemist for the large 1s. 6d. tube. 
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or. BARNARDO'S tones 


have admitted more than 200 
WAR CASES in addition to 
over 1,000 ordinary admissions 
since hostilities began, part of 
a family of 


8,250 


boys and girls. 
Gifts of 


10/- 


for the children’s food 
earnestly asked for. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, should be sent 
to 22 BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E£.1. 
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YOKOHAMA SPEC!E BANK 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. 


Established 1880. 


Yen 100,000,000 
140,900,000 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - 
Reserve Fund - - - ° a 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 


7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 





Please remember 


St Dunstans 


St. Dunstan’s 
for soldiers, sailors and airmen blinded in war, 


Donations, subscriptions, enquiries; 
Captain Sir lan Fraser (Chairman), 
St. Dunstan’s Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 


\UNSTAN’S 1 


fered under the 








BOOKS ARE A NECESSITY 


_ In war-time books are more than ever a necessity. 
They give much needed relief and pleasure to those 
serving in the forees: and the many books on civilian 
and service work, and home food production, are an 

essential part of the national effort. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


fweeeeees 477 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
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T E TIME TO FIGHT HARDEST is when you are winning 
’ the world is winning now in WS war against 
losis Brompton Hospital plays a prominent part in 
prevention and cure of this dread disease, but without 
r help in the sti le our strength will not last Send y 
the Treasur 


BROMPTON HOSPITAL 


LONDON, S.W.3 
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FISHING 
QUIET PEACEFUL RETREATS IN SCOTLAND 
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FULLY LICENSED. 
DOUGLAS HOTEL, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
CRAWFORD HOTEL, 


CRAWFORD. BRODICK, ARRAN. 
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Public House Trust (Glasgow District) Ltd., 103 West Regent St., Glasgo w 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BOOTS PURE DRUG CO., 





Tue fifty-second annual ordinary general meeting of Boots Pure 
Drug Company, Limited, was held on June 6th, 1940. The Rt. Hon, 
Lord Trent, Chairman of Directors, said: 

As usual, I assume we may take the accounts as read. 

Freehold properties are up £120,668, plant and fittings £86,220, 
stock-in-trade shows the substantial increase of £743,423. 

Sundry debtors are up £188,531, whilst amounts owing by subsidiary 
companies show a reduction of £93,698. 

On the other side of the balance sheet sundry creditors and provision 
for contingencies show an increase of £762,634. Up to date we have 
spent more than {£150,000 on A.R.P. and as far as we can see there 
is unlikely to be any further large sum required under this heading, 
but as it is impossible to foretell what buildings will be required 
during the war, or indeed after it, we have made up the works 
development reserve to £100,000. The freehold property reserve has 
been increased by £29,298. 

Last year I said that under the conditions then obtaining your 
directors considered it prudent to have a substantial contingencies 
reserve. Today, that is, obviously, even more desirable and we have 
accordingly transferred £250,000 to that fund, bringing it up to 
£750,000 

Let me now 
appreciate that essential 
alike in peace and in war. 


revert to the matter of our stock-in-trade. You will 
medicines are a vital need for the country 
Therefore your directors regarded it as 
their duty to make sure, as far as was humanly possible, that the 
supplies would be in the right place when they were wanted. 
Although this country is infinitely better placed than it was in I914 
to supply essential medicines and fine chemicals, a good many of 
the raw material, particularly those of a vegetable origin, come trom 
abroad 

It was in order to safeguard the supplies to the public that we 
built up a substantial increase in stock, a large proportion of which 
has already been turned into finished products and 1s stored all over 
the country. Remembering the transport difficulties during the past 
winter and the not remote possibility of further interruptions of trans- 
port in the coming months, I am sure you will agree with this policy. 
I need hardly say that all these stocks have appreciated in value since 
they were bought, but following our established policy, our prices have 
only been increased and will only be increased when our costs make it 
necessary. 

In concentrating our main effort, as we have done, on essential 
medicines and surgical supplies, we have not always been able to 
provide full supplies of our whole range of toilet preparations. I am 
satisfied that our shareholders and customers will agree that at a time 
like the present we must subordinate the semi-luxury side of the 
business to the medicinal side. They can, however, rest assured that 
we shall continue to offer a reasonably wide range of toilet requisites 
as long as raw materials and containers are available 

Turning now to the profit and loss account, you will see that our 
trading profit, after providing for contributions to staff pension funds, 
management remuneration, compulsory war risks insurance, and all 
forms of taxation, i.e., income tax, and E.P.T., amounts to £980,851, 
an increase of £29,842. 

Repairs and renewals and provision for depreciation all show 
increases, and we are left with a net profit for the year of £782,467, 
an increase of £6,175 

After payment of all preference and preferred ordinary dividends, 
and of four quarterly dividends of 6 per cent., less tax on ordinary 
shares, we have a balance of £301,717 which together with the balance 
brought forward amounts to £550,411, against £642,272 

For many years your directors have recommended the payment of 
a bonus of 3d. per share (free of tax) on the ordinary shares, but the 
intraduction of the Limitation of Dividends Bill mace this no longer 
possible, since the rise in income tax has the effect of increasing a 
tax-free bonus. 

Your directors, therefore, recommend the payment of 4.1379 pence 
per share (less tax) on the ordinary shares, which is the gross value 
of a bonus of 3d. per share (free of tax at §s. 6d. in the ¢ This 
absorbs £68,965, which together with the allocations already mentioned 
will leave £199,711 to be carried forward to next year 

We have easily had a record year for sales both at home and abroad, 
but practically the entire profit on the increased volume has been 
absorbed, as I have said, by increased taxation, &c., and we are left 
with a smaller net profit than in 1937, when both our volume of trade 
and trading profit were considerably less than this year 

These results have been achieved under quite exceptionally arduous 
working conditions and with a staff inadequate for cur requirements, 
for already over 1,300 have left to join the forces. And though we 
have engaged temporary staff to the number of 1,650 to take their 
places, the amount of work has been so great that these new 
members of the staff have not made up for the experienced ones 
we have lost 

There is all the more reason, therefore, to pay a special meed of 
praise this year to the staff of the offices, laboratories, warehouses and 
shops for their excellent work in most trying circumstances and I 
know that you would like me to place on record our thanks for and 
appreciation of what they have done. Alike in the works and in the 
branches they have responded splendidly to all the calls made upon 
them and this in spite of the fact that they were often short-handed 
owing to the calling-up of staff for the services and to absences through 
sickness during the exceptionally hard winter. In spite of all these 
difficulties we have received many tributes to their smiling and helpful 
service to their customers, and I have the fullest confidence that we 
can rely upon their devotion to duty and their courage in the stern 
days that lie ahead of us. 

In addition to those who have joined the forces, more than §,500 
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of our staff have been trained in A.R.P. and first-aid work. Yoy will 
be glad to know that we have instituted a system of allowances § 
all married men serving with H.M. forces and in certain other Special 
cases we are supplementing army pay. 

One very important way in which the firm are helping the national 
war effort is in the matter of war savings certificates. The Various 
savings groups which have already been formed have 10,236 gy. 
scribers, and it is hoped that there will be a material increase jn the 
individual holdings in the next few months, 

During the year we have opened 25 new branches and, ow; 
primarily to war conditions, have closed ten. The total number ope, 
at the end of March was 1,210. 

As you will be aware, owing to the control of timber as well as of 
other building requisites, it is now practically impossible to carry oy 
any alterations beyond those absolutely necessary on the medicinal 
side of the business. Our shopfitting works, however, are being kept 
employed on Government work, and so we hope to have our fully. 
trained staff available when the time comes for us to tackle peace-time 
projects once again. 

As I have said, our sales easily beat all previous records and the 
total number of retail sales transactions increased by over 8,500,009 
Apart altogether from the war, the weather of last winter led to , 
bigger demand for chemists’ merchandise than for very many years, 

Last year I referred in my speech to the steady increase whic 
had taken place in our export trade. This year I am glad to be able 
to report further substantial development. The figures for the firs 
four calendar months of this year are more than double those of the 
corresponding period of last year. 

As you know, the Government have asked all companies to pay 
particular attention to the development and expansion of their expor 
business. We have taken our responsibilities in this connexion very 
seriously and are only too anxious to play our part in association with 
export groups, to several of which we already belong. We are als 
co-operating with other exporting pharmaceutical organisations to the 
same end. In order to assist the Government’s effort in this important 
matter, it has been necessary for a time to ration the home market in 
a few lines. 

One peace-time practice which gave a good deal of pleasure to large 
numbers of our shareholders and customers was the conducting of 
visitors round our factories at Beeston, but this has had to be dis 
continued for the duration of the war. 


MEDICINAL RESEARCH 

The undesirability of perpetuating the goodwill in enemy proprietary 
medicines has led us to elaborate processes for the manufacture of 
British-made equivalents, and in several cases our products are now 
on the market. Methods of manufacture of other foreign-made drugs 
have also been under investigation by our research department sinc 
British manufacture would both save import and therefore shipping 
space, and also give us further lines to export. 

In the case of certain chemicals, manufacture has been complicated 
by the fact that materials normally used as intermediates in their 
manufacture have not been purchasable and research has been neces- 
sary with a view either to manufacturing the intermediates ourselves, 
or to finding some alternative route to the final product. 

All these tasks have thrown a very large amount of work on our 
research department and we have consequently expanded it very 
considerably. 

The processes elaborated in our research department lead to produc. 
tion in the fine chemical department, and this has consequently also 
been extended. It may be of interest to note that the fine chemical 
department was called into being in 1915 as a result of the last wat 
and has constantly developed during the last 25 years. It is nowa 
valuable asset not only to the firm but also to the nation, particularly 
in its capacity for producing medicinal chemicals for home and export. 


AGRICULTURE AND VETERINARY 

We are conducting a considerable volume of research on the influence 
of nutrition and the special significance of trace elements on the health 
of farm stock as well as on the treatment of various diseases of animals, 
In this work we are co-operating with agricultural colleges, and also 
with individual veterinarians. We regard this side of our work as 9 
important that we have now increased our staff on this side by the 
addition of a full-time veterinary surgeon of the highest standing 
to advise us. 

As a result of our association with the experiments carried out it 
Derbyshire on the prevention of swayback in lambs, we have put on 
the market our “ Mindif ” licks containing trace elements. They af 
enjoying a wide and increasingly large sale among sheep farmers. 

Following researches on chemicals which stimulate the root-growth 
of plants, carried out in association with high authorities on th 
biological side, we have introduced a new product “ Harvesan ” cot 
taining these “growth hormones” in addition to the mercurial salt 
which protect crops from certain diseases. Extensive field experiments 
have proved that higher yields of grain and other crops can be obtained 
by the use of this preparation. 


HORTICULTURE 

During the last few years we have been busy building sound found 
tions on the horticultural side of our business, the consequence being 
that when the call came for the nation to grow more of its own food 
we were in a position to give real help and this has led to a rapid 
expansion on that side of our business. 

Since the war began we have assisted the Ministry of Agricultutt 
by distributing through our branches some 300,000 of their leaflet 
dealing with food production in garden or farm. 

Nobody today would forecast the business future, but our shart 
holders can rest assured that they have a sound business, well di¥ 
tributed for retail sales, and an organisation determined under @ 
circumstances to live up to the slogan “Chemists to the Nation.’ 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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NANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
ational 
Various 
6 sub. 
In the 


iqmHER the German advance in France nor Italy’s entry into 
4» war has made the slightest dent in the financial front. 
iestocs have just gritted their teeth and refused to be 
a eyed into selling. More than that, many have demon- 
«ued their awareness of the urgency of the nation’s need and 
wir faith in victory by responding to the Chancellor’s appeal 
«saving. This recent rise in the weekly totals of the national 
gings campaign is the best possible evidence that morale is 
wh on the investment front. To all who have not yet made 
,fiting contribution to the savings effort my advice is: Buy 
tificates or 3 per cent. Defence Bonds. They are good value 
j¢ money as well as a patriotic investment. 
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EXCHANGE CONTROL MOVES 


Step by step the Treasury and the Bank of England are 
ghtening their hold on sterling. New regulations now ensure 
jut all exports from the United Kingdom to the United States 
iad Switzerland will have to be paid for in sterling obtained 
fom the Exchange Control at official rates or in U.S. dollars 
« Swiss francs. With all other countries with whom we have 
portant commercial relations it is proposed to conclude pay- 
ments agreements on a sterling basis at official rates or, if such 
geements cannot be reached, to prevent any sterling due to 
gh countries from being used for any purpose other than 
mying their debts inside the sterling area. Obviously, once 
ese arrangements have become effective a long stride will 
we been taken towards canalising the proceeds of all our 
aport trade through the official market. 
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It follows that there must be a corresponding reduction in 


ietary Hie demand for sterling in the free market in New York, and 
o ut this, unless accompanied by a cut on the supply side, must 
dru ging a sharp fal! in the rate. On this occasion steps have 
since hen taken to cut off one of the principal sources from which 
Pping Badditional sterling can become available to foreigners for sale 
7 n the free market, namely, the realisation of securities by 
cated ‘ a : : ep. 
their @urign holders. For the time being no licences are to be given 
reces- for the sale in the United Kingdom of securities owned by 
elves, Brersons resident outside the sterling and franc areas. Thus, 
ou only the demand for free sterling but the supply is drastic- 
very @uy reduced, so much so indeed that the free market will have 

Bittle practical importance. More than ever the official rate will 
oduc- be the basis for Britain’s export trade. This ensures at once 
also Bthe benefits of a stable rate and that full value is received for 
— wr exports in the form either of imports or of currencies 
ow a Mugently needed for buying materials, foodstuffs and munitions 


ilarly from abroad. 
BOOTS DRUG PROFITS 

Although, under war-time regulations, the market’s hopes of 
isubstantial capital bonus from Boots Pure Drug Company 
must be indefinitely postponed, there is plenty of encouraging 
material in the annual report and the chairman’s speech. Gross 
profits for the year ended March 31st set up a new record, and 
even after a heavier taxation charge, the net profit was a few 
thousand pounds higher at £782,467. This meant available 
wamings of just under 50 per cent. on the ordinary capital, out 
of which 31 per cent. has been paid as dividend. In the 
balance-sheet the general reserve stands at £2,000,000, against 
the issued ordinary capital of £1,600,000, and there are other 
leserves amounting in the aggregate to over £1,000,000. At 
the meeting Lord Trent made it clear that the satisfactory 
profits had been based on record sales both at home and 
abroad. In war conditions an organisation of this kind is 
obviously faced with a variety of problems on the technical and 
xlling sides. In the home market it has become necessary to 
ration in certain lines, and every effort is being made to avoid 
unnecessary imports. On the export side, it seems, rapid ex- 
pansion is being achieved, sales for the first four months of 
1940 being more than double those of the corresponding period 
of last year. 

I should expect, therefore, that earnings will be well 
maintained this year, even allowing for the burden of taxation. 
At 35s. Boots §s. ordinary shares offer a return of roughly 
disf4i per cent. and an earnings yield of over 7 per cent. 
i — of the post-war possibilities the shares are an attractive 
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Life assurance in war time 


Under most of our schemes we grant 
policies at normal rates with a reduction 


in benefits on death during hostilities. 


Ask for particulars. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No commission 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


tablishe tal rised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, 
£4,000,000 Reserve I y Proprietors £8,000,000 ‘(Not capable of being 
lled up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
£12.000.000 Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000, 
DRAFTS GRANTED on the Bank Branches throuyhout the Australian States 
nd Dominion of New Zealand rELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
on 1 and Circular Letters of Credit nd Traveller Cheques issued BILLS 
lection DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 


pure ed or sent tor (+ 


whiel may be wscerta 
HEAD OFFICE: 
WEST END AGENCY; 1 


pplication 


71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
5, CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 





A Sussex Coxswain gaggae 


THIS VITAL 
SERVICE 
MUST GO ON 


The work of the Life-Boat Service must still go on. During 
the War more calls for help than ever before will be made 
upon it. Life-boatmen will carry on their brave task in 
greatly increased difficulty and danger. 

In this great struggle in which we are all now engaged, your 
contribution is more than ever needed . . . Send in yours today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


Th EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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PERSONAL 


MONOMARK is invaluable in wartime. §3. p.a 
—Particulars from BM MONO23, W.C.1 
»E informed about Russia! _ SSTA TODAY 
) gives up-to-date news and int t mn USSR 
Send 3s. for annual sub. to RU SSIA rODAY (SC 
8 Red Lion Square, London, W.¢ 
»yLATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Sate, Simple, 
) sure, guaranteed, world-tamed. From chemists, 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers : HOWARTHS, 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1 6,2'6,4/6 post free. 
ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Private Enauiries, etc 
at Moderate. Consultation free. —UNtversat Detec- 
tives (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St., W.2. TEM. 8594 
ITERARY Typewrtg. Trans.&c.,promptly ex.MSS 
4 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. Miss N 
McFartane(C), TheStudy,96MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea 


+ LONG spells harmony unending 
—_—_—— 
Smokers enjoy its pertect blending 
_—_ 
die WRITING of all descriptions mncluding French, 
Italian & German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m 


CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford St Ger. 2981 
LILIAN HARVEY 

inar ymantic FRENCH film of Schubert 

SERENADI t 
and witty comedy “ Le Roi S’Amuse” (A 


APPOINTMENTS 


etal clectancliaten Ot BIRMINGHAM 


FACULTY OF ARTS 


CHAIR OF THEOLOGY 

















The Council of thé University invites applications 
for the Chair of Theology, tounded this year by Dr 
Edward Cadbur 

Ihe stipend offered is 41 a yea 

Thirty copies of applications, which should be 
accompanied by pies of not more than three testi 
m rer r other crede¢ 
st nd int | » rea 
t ate an the rst July, 194 

I c 4 1 rese ves the e (hai by 

Iti able that the sele i candidate st Id enter 
upon his duties on tt t Octob 1 

Further pa " iy t : j t 

Cc. G. Bur Secretary 

The lt ersity, Birmingham 3 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
rE,HE LAURELS SCHOOL l “» RUGBY 
| iN ROX ALL ABBI ,f w ARWI ICK Recognised 
by Board of Education nown School for 
G now i urge 1 premises in most 

" f surround Pr t xaminatior 

t erst Entrance and S$ ar ndard All 
ga ridin and Ind attention 
assu i. Entire charge j I iprospectu 
—Apr PRINCIPALS 

EDUCATIONAL 

DEGREI FOR YOU ! Lond. Univ. degree can- 
didates ver 23 m take shorter Special Entrance 
tead of Matri » Wolsey Hall w prepare you 
oe t. Fre a book t i d /ree if 
you fail; low fees $9 su $8 at Sy al Entrance 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept 

Boz, Worsty Hatt. Oxrorn. (Est. 1804 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
—" LESH YOURSELI i English country. 

A 

\ “¢ t (3d. post fr t 180 INNS 
{OTELS on it th 
PEOPLE ‘ REFRESHMENT HOUSI 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
R. H. A., Lip., St. Georce’s House, 193 Regent 
Wit 
,ARWICK CLUB,LTD George’sSq.,S.W.r,. 
kly wit linner 6 6a ight or 35s. to 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ARMS 
EDZELI Angu GLENESI 


HUNSTANTON.--LE STRANGI RMS & GOLF 
LINKS 

KESWICK KESWICK 

MANCHESTER BOWDON HYDRO 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye ROYAI 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA GRAND 


THE SPECTATOR, 
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UNLIKE 


any other razor 





a eager 2 OG ade- 





- automatically 
centred the *hade 


(so that both edges shave alike) 


-hasa ma 


in the he Uh 


(to retrieve fallen blades) 






‘ p tecision built 
throughout 


and with the 
‘ECLIPSE’ SUPER BLADE 


forms the worlds best 
shaving combination 





RAZORS 2/6 to 
BLADES 3 forI/ 


btainable from all usual suppliers 


JAMES NEILL & CO.\SHEFFIELD) LTD 





rlOTELS 


Each hotel in this column is pers nally kno 
to me. Each will fit in with many a * Spectae® 
reader's needs. But if you do not see what y 
require in the shop window, write » me, and, os 
far as south and south-west England is concerned 
my “ Let’s Halt Awhile ” books should Provide mn 
solution for summer holidays. ™ 


Ushley Courtenay 


Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 200 ages. Vol I], 
Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 2nd editio: 190 


Vol. III, Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wan 
Ist edition. 112 pages. 1/6 each (Post free 


Requests for advice or 
« ac P orders for copies h 
f shoul, 
be addressed Me Ashley Courtenay, at The 
Spectator Limited, 99 Gower Street, London WC : 





ANGLESEY. ) you know this [sland se 
ghts not its serenity WERN Y WYLAN, Liang 
dona seems to have caught them ali Beaumar . 
BANGOR, wn Wales, CASTLE HOTEL Yo 
enjoy a peaceful holiday this year at ym forta 
modernised. h rik rus Beautifu ry 
BEXHILL. sussex HOTEL RIPOSO 
Links, and at the quietest end of the 


with modern comforts even to ‘phone I 


BISHOPSTEIGNTON. nr Teignmouth, S. Ds 





A country htl. where peace of mind, restt Y 

sense of homelir : an be experienced 
BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEL In the “te 
Position.”” Easy access to sea, shops, theatres and got 
links. 100 up-t jate bdrms Tel.: Bournemouth § 


BOURNEMOUTH. TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL cannot bet 


its position on the West Front, its uniqu 





1m 


i 
Bridge Club and general comfort. Tel B m'th 35% 
BUOLEIGH SALTERTON. Devon, ROSEMULLION 
HOTEL A Ist-cl hotel of distinction in a remarkaby 
congenial climate Good food and pe mal service 


BURFORD. THE LAMB” A_ modernity equipp: 
Cotswold Inn in an unspoilt Cotswold wo Tr 
fishing available 


CHURSTON FERRERS, Nr Brixham, S Devon  LUPTON 
This lovely country house hotel near the sea is ow 
“nsed Noted for hospitahty and hon ness. 
COBHAM, Surrey WOODLANDS PARK HOT: 
A country Hotel near Town Electri rain ser 
18 acres of grounds Terms £4 45 Od » £71 1s 
CROWBOROUGH, Sussex The CREST HOTEL—a by 
class hotel of taste Cen Hte Ali-w her Tenny 


Court. Cocktail Lounge Lift Tel.: Crowborough 44 


EXETER. Por the sleep of the just or for a er 
gratification 1y at the ROYAL CLARENCE HOT! 
in the quiet of the Cathedral Close 


FALMOUTH, Cornwa GREENBANK HOTEL A & 





class hotel with a first-class position on the wa § ed 
with new un-lot overlooking Falmouth Harb 
HAYWARDS HEATH. BIRCH HOTEL On: 
best mtry house hotels in Sussex. Que fortai 
sporting Frequent electric trains to Lond I 


nr. MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO. Bown 


Cheshire So near and yet so far from Cottonopos 
Most comfortabl AA R.AC 

PENZANCE, QUEEN'S HOTEL Sut unng and 
facing South v sOkKiN Mount's Bay An how 
quiet comfort 100 bedroom wd hit From 4¢ 


PLYOIPTON. ELFPORDLEIGH HOTEI " ede 


Dar Or x ! ea tor & 

rut’ sliday Telephone Plympton 2214 
ROTTINGDEAN, Brichion. The loveliest H s 
Ma icent Swimm Pool Tens F v 
Brochure: TUDOR CLOSE HOTEL. Ro 
SHAFTESBURY , Dor COOMBE HSE. HOT! I 
AA. RAC. Mag. country hotel, licnsd 

50 acres parkland vely edt 700 feet Ex n 
STRATHSPEY, Inverness AVIEMO HOT) 
Overlooking Roth nure Forest P ate 9 





Golf Course I A 
TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL A five-star hote 


n the grandest pstn. of Torbay and o 





more . . 
Trms. incld. Go Tennis, Squash and Nig y D 
TORQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL. A Ist 

with every bdrm yikg. Torbay Ist-cl. cuis 

under the dir { Swiss Manager ms 7 
TUNBRIDGE Ween. SPA HOTEL 

Peace. Ar ind charm in a 

> »f 60 acres of Parkland and sportin ; 
TWYFORD, Berkshire GROVE HALI )TEL 
country house hotel where every bedroom h pr 
bathroom. 1 hour from Pa ngton Tel I J 
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————— nd ‘ ma tter at the New York, N.Y., 


Pi 


~ kK y, Wit ! published by 


Britain by St. Crements Press, Ltp., Portugal 


Street, 





London, W.C.1 Friday, June 14, 1940. 
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